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SMUTTY BEAR, A CHIEF OF THE SIOUX. 
The accompanying portrait of an Indian chief of distinction, 
who lately paid a visit to President Buchanan, was drawn ex- 
ressly for our paper from an excellent photograph by Mr. S. 
Siesury. The original, “Smutty Bear” (neither a very poetical 
nor euphonious appellation, by the way), is a chief of the Lower 
Yankton Sioux Indians, about fifty-six years of age, and enjoys a 
high reputation as a warrior and huntsman. He is also known as 
a steadfast and devoted friend of the whites; and while at Wash- 
ington, declared that neither himself, nor any of his braves, had 
ever shed the blood of a pale-faced brother. It is rarely that we 
at the East have an opportunity of seeing a vigorous, fine speci- 
men of the Indian race. The Indians of the East were never 
comparable to those of the West in stature and beauty; and the 
few we occasionally meet with 


Providence that it should become the abode ot civilization, the 
arts and Christianity. How shall these blessings be intro- 
duced? Obviously by no other process—none other is practicable 
—than an emigration to the new-found continent from the civil- 
ized communities of Europe. This is doubly necessary, not onl 

as being the only process adequate to produce the desired po 
but in order to effect another great a in the order of Provi- 
dence, namely, the establishment of a place of refuge for the vic- 
tims of persecution, and the opening of a new field of action, where 
principles of liberty and improvement could be developed, with- 


lished and inveterate abuses. There was, therefore, a moral ne- 
cessity that the two races should be brought into contact in the 


newly-discovered region; the one, ignorant, weak in everything 


are “fallen from their high es- 


out the restraints imposed on the work of reform by long estab- " 


that belongs to intellectual strength, feebly redeeming the imper- 
fection of the savage by the stern and cheerless virtues of the wil- 
derness ; the other, strong in his powerful arts, in his weapons of 
destruction, in his capacity of combination ; strong in the intellec- 
tual and moral elevation of his character and purposes—the two 
thus separated by a chasm which seems all but impassable! A 
fearful approach—a perilous contiguity! But how shall it be 
avoided? Shall this fair continent, adequate to the support of 
civilized millions, on which nature has bestowed her richest 
bounties, lie waste, the exclusive domain of the savage and wild 
beast? If not, how shall it be settled? The age of miracles is: 
t; the emigrants must be brought hither, and sustained here, 
y the usual motives and impulses which operate on the minds of 
men. If things are left to second , the passion for adven- 
ture, the thirst for gold, will 


tate.” The Indian who peddles 
baskets and moccasins, and who 
shoots at a mark for the lowest 
current coin of the country, is 
no more to be compared to the 
Indian of the prairie, whose 
vigorous arm sends an arrow 
through and through a buffalo, 
than one of the “ Borneo chil- 
dren’”’ is to the Apollo Belvi- 
dere. To know the Indian as 
he is, he should be seen on the 
hunting trail, or the war-path, 
in all the glory of his war-paint 
and plumes, and inspired with 
the ardor of the battle and the 
chase. Some twenty years ago, 
however, our citizens had a fair 
opportunity of judging of the 
Indian race during the visit of 
a deputations of Sauks and 
Foxes to Boston. There were 
some fine-looking men, who re- 
alized the description of poets 
and romancers. ‘The rapid 
fading away of the red race 
from the continent they once 
occupied exclusively, if not a 
matter of serious regret, at least 
appeals to our sensibilities ; for 
the Indians are at least men, 
and certainly possess, in spite 
of natural and acquired vices, 
many traits which command 
consideration. They are brave 
as steel; they exhibit the same 
fortitude under cruel suffering 
which distinguished the Chris- 
tian martyrs ; an eloquence em- 
bodying the es: = true 
poetry ; a sagacity which shames 
the cabivened instincts of civil- 
ized men. On the other hand, 
they are cruel, sensual, proud, 
idie, harsh in their treatment of 
women, and treacherous. They 
readily assume the vices of civ- 
ilization, and reject its teach- 
ings. It is quite evident that it 
is impossible to civilize them, 
or at least to perpetuate and 
| a them in a state of civ- 
lization. Where the experi- 
ment has been fully and fairly 
tried, it has failed. That the 
red race and the white cannot 
exist together is a fixed fact, 
however unpleasant to the gen- 
ial philanthropist, whose loving- 
kindness is universal. Of course 
this fact does not absolve us 
from the duty of continuifg our 
forts to ameliorate their con- 
dition, and to teach them and 
assist them as far as possible. 
7 Although the continent of 
America,” says Edward Ever- 
ett ‘address delivered at Bloody 
Yrovk), “when discovered by 
Europeans, was in the pos- 
Session of the native tribes, it 
Was obvious:y the purpose of 
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SMUTTY BEAR, OF THE SIOUX TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


| of Pizarro and Cortés. — 
pects of political aggrandize- 
ment and commercial fit 
must actuate theplanters of Vir- 
ginia. The arm of spiritual 
persecution must drive out the 
suffering Puritan in search of a 
place of rest. In co m- 
dence with the motives which 
prompt the separate expedi- 
tions, or the individual leaders, 
will be the relations established 
with the natives. In Spanish 
America, a wild and merciless 
crusade will be established 
against them ; they will be hunt- 
ed by the war-horse and the 
bloodhound, vast multitudes 
will perish, the residue will be 
enslaved, their labor made a 
source of profit, and they will 
thereby be preserved from anni- 
hilation. In the Anglo-Saxon 
settlements, treaties will be en- 
tered into, mutual rights ac- 
knowledged, the artificial rela- 
tions of independent and allied 
states will be established, and, 
as the civilized race oe 
multiplies, the native tribes will 
recede, sink into the wilderness, 
and disappear. Millions of 
Mexicans, escaping the exter- 
minating sword of the conquer- 
ors, subsist in a miserable vas- 
salage to the present day; of 
the tribes that inhabited New 
England, not an individual of 
unmixed blood, and speaking 
the language of his fathers, re- 
mains. as this an unavoid- 
able consequence? However 
deplorable, there is too much 
reason to think it was.” The 
Indians of our northwest occu- 
py still a vast tract of territory 
as their hunting and fishing 
grounds, for they eannot exist 
by the chase without a wide 
range. Yet, instead of increas- 
ing, their numbers are dimin- 
ishing. They are decimated by 
the herce wars they persist in 
waging against each other, by 
the hardships of a nomadic life, 
by epidemic diseases, which 
they have no skill in combat- 
ing, and by their excessive use 
of ardent spirits. The game on 
which they subsist yearly di- 
minishes, and they will not re- 
sort to the cultivation of the 
soil as a substitute. They can- 
not now go furthor west, for 
civilization meets them in a 
long stretch on the Pacific 
shore, as impassable to them as 
a wall of circumvallation. They 
are fading away, and very soon 
the places that knew them shall 
know them no more forever. It 
is the great law of nature, 
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THE GOLD. ROBBERS: 
THE AUSTRALIAN "ADVENTURERS. 


BY H. E. BENNETT, 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE DIAMOND SEEKERS,” “‘ PORESTERS OF NORWAY.” 


[concLuDED.] 


CHAPTER XVII.—[cont1nvep.] 


This gentleman was named Sir Edward Stanley, and the death 
of his father had summoned him to England, where a great name 
and a large inheritance awaited him. 

One day, Mrs. Irving went in quest of Bijou, who was playing 
on deck with her friend. 

“Madame,” said Sir Edward, “I’m afraid I shall steal away 
your little daughter.” 

“She is not my daughter,” replied Mrs. Irving ; “ but if she 
were so, I could not love her more than I do.” 

“At least,” said the young man, “she is nearly related to you.” 

“Not in the least,” replied Mrs. Irving. “ She is an orphan 
we have adopted.” 

“She loves you dearly, I dare say,” said the young man, kiss- 
ing the child and placing her in the arms of her adopted mother, 
while she struggled to get back to her friend. 

A month had glided away since the departure of the good ship 
from Melbourne. 

“In two months,” said the doctor, as they were all on deck,— 
“in two months we shall see England.” 

“Two months!” cried Emerald. ‘‘ Two centuries!” 

“We have had fine weather,” said the doctor; “a bright sky 
and a smooth sea; but we haven’t made much progress.” 

“ We shall make too much before to-morrow, I’m afraid,’”’ said 
the captain, who was passing at that moment, and he pointed to 
the northwest. ‘‘ We shall spread precious little canvass to-night, 
and yet we shall make fifteen knots.” 

“So much the better,” replied the doctor; “we shall reach 
port sooner.” 

The captain was not mistaken in his predictions. In the mid- 
die of the night a general cracking was heard. In a few minutes 
the tempest burst forth with fury. Every one was awakened at 
the same time. Nothing is more terrifying to a landsman than to 
be started in the night-time by the noise of an unchained tempest. 
To hear the wind hissing like a thousand serpents in the dead of 
night, to feel the successive shocks of the ship now rising to the 
stmmit of a mountainous swell, then plunging down, down, down 
into an abyss, to suffer helplessly from that terrible rolling which 
seems to displace your heart and dislocate your joints ; these are 
impressions that no one can forget who has navigated the southern 
seas, where these blows are as furious as they are unexpected. 

Dr. Irving, who, a few hours before, had sighed for a gale, was 
now terrified at its violence. Like most Englishmen, he was ac- 
customed to the sea, and he had sailed in his youth, but he had 
never seen such a commotion of the elements before. He dressed 
himself hastily, and went on deck to ascertain personally the 
extent of the danger. 

The sea was furious; the waves rose like immense mountains, 
dashing themselves against the sides of the ship, and sometimes 
threatening to overtop the bulwarks. Still admiration mingled 
with his terror. The gale lasted for several hours, but the good 
ship weathered it, and the next evening the storm had sensibly 
abated. The next day the sun rose in an unclouded sky, and 
though the sea was still turbulent and covered with foam, the 
wind was steady, the good ship covered with a cloud of canvass, 
and swiftly ploughing her way towards the weleome shores of 
England. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


SIR EDWARD’S NARRATIVE. 


Sim Epwarp Straxvey had been constant in his attentions to 
the Irvings. Bijou was almost always with him, and perceiving, 
with a child’s keenness, his affection for her, sometimes imposed 
upon his indulgence. A warm attachment had also sprung up 
between Sir Edward and Hermann. When the two young men 
did not form a part of the family group, they walked the deck 
arm-in-arm, engaged in earnest conversation. Sir Edward’s 
melancholy was invariable. The doctor had been struck by it. 
The coolness with which he had at first met Sir Edward’s ad- 
vances had completely disappeared before the unaffected kindness 
he had shown to, and the interest he had manifested in his family. 
He even sought opportunities of engaging him in conversation 
and obtaining his confidence. 

One morning, when he was alone with him, he said : 

“Well, my young friend, we shall soon reach port, and you 
must be happy at the prospect of secing your family again. 

“Ah,” replied the young man, afier a moment’s silence, “I 
have no reason to rejoice, for I shall have sad duties to perform, 
perhaps—” He stopped abruptly, as if he had said too much. 

“Don’t be afraid to confide your troubles to me,” said the doc- 
tor. “Ihave had trials enough myself to give me the right of 
consoling others.” 

Sir Edward pressed the doctor’s hand gratefully and warmly. 

“I thank you, doctor,” said he, “for the interest you take in 
me. From the first day I saw you, I felt attracted to you by a 
sympathy I could not control ; and yet I am a true Englishman. 
Iam uo prodigal of my friendship or of my secrets. You have 


guessed rightly that I suffer secretly. You are the first man to 
whom I have confessed it. But this confidence costs me no pang, 
for in spite of my grief and anxiety, I have nothing to reproach 
myself with. 

“T am the eldest son of Sir Edward Stanley, and I have two 
sisters. We lost our mother when we were quite young. My 
father brought us up with a severe kindness, which made us fear 
him while we loved him. He destined a marriage in high life for 
me, an affair which he had settled on with one of his friends for a 
long time, and of which he sometimes spoke to me without my 
attaching much importance to the matter. My intended bride 
was still a child, and would be but seventeen when I was thirty. 
I waited patiently, and in the meantime employed in the pleasures 
of youth, the liberty and the large sums of money my father’s 
generosity allowed me. My thirtieth birthday was approaching, 
and found me desperately in love with a young girl of humble 
life—a shop-girl ; but O how beautiful and virtuous my Mary was! 
To cut short a painful story, we resorted to the dangerous expe- 
dient of a clandestine marriage. In the midst of my stolen 
happiness, the imperious mandate of my father commanded 
an immediate fulfilment of the matrimonial contract he had 
made for me. But for Mary’s entreaties, I would then have 
confessed the whole; but my confession was only partial. I 
avowed that I loved another—a girl in humble circumstances. 
At this his passion burst forth, terrible and uncontrolled. But I 
was firm in my refusal to marry the lady he had destined for me. 
My father drove me from his presence, commanding me to leave 
London, and never return except as a penitent and ready to obey 
his behests. Eight days passed without his consenting to see me. 
Mary advised me to leave England, and wait until my father’s 
anger had subsided. 

“T then realized how sad a thing a dependent’s life is for a man 
of heart and intellect. I resolved to try my fortune, and sailed 
for Australia, after promising to send for my wife as soon as I 
was able. You have a feeling heart, and can guess how much I 
suffered. Yet I parted from her who was dearer than life to me.” 

Sir Edward was compelled by his emotions to pause here, and 
did not resume his story for some moments. 


“*T sailed,” he added, at last, “ with less chance of success than 
energy and good will. I hardly arrived at Port Philip, when I 
received a letter from Mary, in which she said: ‘It is absolutely 
imperative that I should leave my situation. If I had the means, 
I would join you immediately. But alas! we are so poor. I 
hardly know what to do. There is one resource: I have an old 
aunt who is quite rich, but whom I have not seen for some years. 
I am going to her to implore her assistance. The moment I can 
get money enough for my passage, I shall sail. I will soon write 
you the result of my application.’ Since then I have not heard a 
word. I have written a hundred letters, but received no answer. 
I have waited and hoped. Perhaps her wealthy relative has re- 
fused to let her go; perhaps her letters have been lost upon the 
way. A thousand times I have been on the point of returning ; 
but I did not wish to go back destitute, and my father did not 
recall me. I have been punished for my foolish pride and hesita- 
tion, for my father is dead, and my place was beside him in his 
last moments. My sisters wrote me that my presence was neces- 
sary in London, and I am returning with a heavy heart. Did my 
father pardon me at last? Shall I see Mary? While I was in 
Australia, I thought only of her. At the moment of arriving, 
doubt seizes on my mind, and I am afraid.” 

“Cherish hope,” said the doctor, pressing his hand. “Each 
one bears his cross in this world, only it is more or less heavy.” 

At last the long and tedious voyage was nearly ended, to the 
general joy of the passengers. 

“ To-morrow,” said the captain, “‘ we shall doubtless be in the 
Mersey.” 

Sir Edward approached Emerald. 

“Pardon me, Miss Irving,” said he; “ perhaps this is an un- 
timely moment to make a request, but we are nearing the shore, 
and who knows if we shall ever mect again? Your father’s plans 
are undecided ; he knows not where he shall settle, and is unable 
to give me his address. He has mine, but if he forgets it, I shall 
never be able to resume an agreeable intimacy. I trust, however, 
that our acquaintance will be kept up. I have two sisters, who 
would be most happy to make your acquaintance.” 

Emerald said she should be delighted to know them, and Meli- 
da, who had now recovered her health and spirits, expressed the 
same sentiment. 

“ Then, ladies,” said Sir Edward, “you give me the flattering 
hope that you will not let your father forget me.” 

“ He never forgets his friends,” said Melida. 

“ Well, Sir Edward,” said the doctor, approaching, “ you seem 
sadder than usual. Do you regret leaving the ship ?” 

“T regret parting from you and your family, sir.” 

“Give us your hand,” said the doctor; “ you wont get rid of 
us so easily. Why, man, friends are not so plenty in this world, 
that we can afford to neglect trusty ones. I shall certainly call 
on you. You are going to meet your sisters, and to take posses- 
sion of a fortune and a wife, perhaps.” 

Sir Edward sighed. 

The next morning two cannon shots saluted the sunrise. The 
Sea-Star was entering the Liverpool docks. The greatest confu- 
sion reigned aboard ; some were uttering frenzied hurrahs, others 
singing. In such a moment the passengers have but a single 
thought, a single occupation, to secure their trunks and boxes. 
They come and go, forget each other, and sometimes separate 
without saying good-by. 

The doctor and ais family drove to the Waterloo Hotel. Sir 
Edyard started immediately for London, charging the doctor to 
send him his address, or rather to call and see him as soon as he 


came up to town. He begged Hermann not to forget him, and 
they parted. 

Soon after breakfast, Dr. Irving despatched a letter to William 
Nelson, announcing that they should be in London the next day 
by the first train. The Irving family accordingly reached London 
without accident, and the first to welcome them was Nelson. 
Melida nearly fainted at the sight of him, but he clasped her in 
his arms, and pressed her to his heart. All the woes of the past 
were forgotten in that meeting. After a day of unalloyed happi- 
ness, plans for the future were decided on. The doctor the next 
day hired a small house, put up his sign again, and was prepared 
for business. The marriage of Melida and Nelson was fixed for 
an early date. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A MYSTERY UNRAVELLED. 


One day, while arranging his papers, the doctor found Sir 
Edward’s card. 

“Ah!” thought he, “I ought to have called on him before this, 
I will go to-morrow.” 

So the next day, when he went to visit his patients, he called, 
The house was a magnificent one, containing every indication of 
comfort and opulence. 

“Pshaw!” said he, to himself, dismissing a feeling of embar- 
rassment, “I don’t come here to ask a favor.” And he handed 
his card to a servant. 

He was ushered into a drawing-room, furnished richly and lux. 
uriously. He was looking about him with surprise, mingled with 
curiosity, when two fair-haired young ladies tripped lightly into 
the room. 

“Good-morning, doctor,” said one of them. 

“ Good-morning, doctor,” said the other, offering her hand. 

Dr. Irving could hardly conceal his surprise. One of the ladies 
then said : 

“Sit down between us, doctor; we have a great deal to talk 
about. And in the first place, how is Bijou, and how is Miss 
Emerald? My brother will soon be back; but you mustn’t run 
away, for he’d be so sorry if you didn’t wait for him. He ex- 
pected you before this; and sister and I were very anxious to 
make your acquaintance.” 

“T thank you, ladies,” said the doctor, somewhat confused ; “if 
I had known—if I had thought, that is—” 


“My brother is very much attached to you, sir,” said the taller 
of the girls, who must have been the eldest. “Not a day has 
passed that he hasn’t spoken of you, your wife and daughters, 
and the beautiful little girl you have adopted. We are quite 
anxious to see them.” 

“ Mary is right,” said the other sister; ‘and if we had known 
where you lived, we should certainly have called.” 

“Really, ladies,’”’ said the doctor, who had never seen so much 
grace and habitude du monde in young girls, “I cannot tell you 
how delighted I am at your brother’s remembrance of us.” 

“You need not be surprised,” said the younger sister. “ When 
my brother says to any one, ‘I love you,’ it means forever. He 
is so good, so generous ; isn’t he, sister?” 

“It is not for us to eulogize him, Marietta,” replied Mary; “he 
is our brother.” 

At this moment the door opened. 

“My dear doctor,” said Sir Edward, hurrying forward and 
selzing his hand; “here you are at last! You can’t, think how 
much your neglect has affected me.” 

““We have been telling the doctor so,” said Marietta, with an 
impatient air. 

“ But he means to make his peace by coming very often,” said 
Mary. 

“Ah, doctor,” said Edward, smiling, “ you wont get off too 
cheaply, I assure you. These girls are the veriest little tyrants in 
the world ; I surrender you to them for your punishment. I hope 
the ladies are well. What has become of Mr. Brand? He 
promised to bring me tidings of you.” 

“They are quite well, I thank you,” replied the doctor. “But 
how is it with you? You must have much to tell me.” 

“ Dear sisters,” said Sir Edward, “ will you deprive us of your 
society for a little while? You shall see Bijou by-and-by, if you 
are good girls.” 

The two young ladies rose, and curtesied deeply ; then, with a 
smile on their lips, they pressed the doctor’s hand. 

“Good-by, doctor,” said both of them. ‘ We shall see you 
again shortly. Give our best respects to Mrs. Irving and the 
young ladies.” 

“I will, most certainly,” replied the doctor, “for I must make 
my peace with you.” 

“ Well, Sir Edward,” he said, when they were alone, “ what 
have you learned in relation to your young wife ?” 

“ Very sad news,” replied Sir Edward, with a deep sigh. “I 
shall never forgive myself for having injured her by a single doubt. 
I have secn her aunt, the only person who could give me tidings 
of her. This is what I learned. Mary came to her aunt, and 
confessed the secret marriage. Her aunt reproached here severely 
for having contracted such an alliance, for she feared that I should 
be induced by my aristocratic friends to repudiate it. But poor 
Mary insisted that I was true to her, and urged her to advance 
the means to enable her to join me. In the condition of her 
health, it was certainly a hazardous undertaking ; but nothing 
could shake her resolution. Finally the aunt advanced the neces 
sary funds, and three days afterwards, she had engaged a passage 
on board an Australian ship. Her aunt found out afterwards that, 
fearful of a refusal in case of asking for too much money, she had 
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only taken enough to procure a steerage passage. She must have 
suffered terribly.” 

“Poor young woman !” said the doctor. 

“Yes, poor woman!” replied Sir Edward. ‘“ What can have 
become of her? With an infant, without moncy! She must 
have thought that Melbourne was a village of about ten houses, 
and that she had only to ask for me to find me. Ah, doctor! at 
the thought of her dying of want in some obscure place, my heart 
sinks within me, and I think of going back to Australia, in the 
hope that she may have reached it, and may be alive there still. 
Without means, supposing her to get there, how could she have 
made her way back ?” 

“Have you obtained no other information respecting her?” 
asked the doctor, mechanically. 

“Yes,” replied Sir Edward, with a distracted air. ‘ Her aunt 
told me she must have sailed on the tenth or twentieth of Decem- 
ber, 1852, in an emigrant ship called the Marco Polo.” 

“The Marco Polo!” cried the doctor, suddenly rising. “ It is 
the vessel on which I myself took passage. Can it be?” Then 
he paused, as if terrified at what he was about to say. 

“ What is the matter with you?” asked Sir Edward, involun- 
tary turning pale. 

“Nothing,” replied Irving, who had mastered his emotions. 
“J was struck by the name of the vessel. If I were at home, I 
might give you some facts which might assist you. Will you 
come with me, or shall I send them: to you ?”’ 

“With you,” replied Sir Edward, rising. 

On their way, the doctor questioned the young man closely, 
and every reply seemed to strengthen his own convictions. 

extraordinary—incredible,” thought he. 

“Yes,” said Sir Edward; “I must return to Australia; it is 
my duty.” 

They had now reached Dr. Irving’s house, and the doctor hur- 
ried Sir Edward into his study, scarcely giving him time to pay 
his respects to Mrs. Irving and Emerald, who were surprised and 
delighted to see him. The doctor opened a desk, and appeared 
to be searching for something. 

“There it is,” said he, handing two letters to Sir Edward. 
“Do you recognize that hand-writing ?” 

“It is my own,” replied the young man, greatly excited. “TI 
wrote these two letters to Mary on the eve of my departure. How 
comes it—” 

“Ask of God, who giveth life and death to man,—of destiny, 
which forces you to rush towards misfortune instead of remaining 
and being happy. Seat yourself beside me. I am going to im- 
part a distressing secret, but, however sad, certainly is preferable 
to doubt.” 

The doctor then detailed to Sir Edward his first voyage, the 
death of poor Mary, and the adoption of Bijou. Sir Edward did 
not utter a word, but the tears that coursed down his cheeks elo- 
quently told the depth and sincerity of his sorrow. 

“ Courage !” said the doctor. “At least you have a child left— 
our dear little Bijou.” 

At this word, Sir Edward lifted his head, and a smile played 
over his lips. He rose, opened the door, and went towards the 
parlor where he had seen the ladies and the child when he came 
in. He caught Bijou from Emerald’s arms, and covered the half- 
frightened child with kisses, muttering such strange words that 
Emerald recoiled, thinking he was mad. 

“Tt is her father!” said the doctor, to the ladies ; “ that explains 
his ecstacy.” 

“ Her father!’ cried Emerald ; and she turned pale, and sunk 
into an arm-chair, pressing her hand to her heart. 

Edward almost stifled Bijou with caresses, so that the child, 
though very fond of him, began to shrink at his demonstrations. 
It was worse yet when he asked to take her away. 

“ You are mine,” said Sir Edyard. “ You shalk see how fond 
of you my sisters will be.” 

The doctor touched his arm, and pointed to Emerald, who hid 
her face in her hands to conceal her tears. 

“A little patience,” he said. “She is devotedly attached to 
this child. In recompense for her care of it, you must give her a 
little time to prepare for a separation which will be painful to all 
of us.” 

Sir Edward blushed with shame; then approaching Emerald, 
he placed the little girl in her lap. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Irving,” said he. “TI obeyed an im- 
pulse of selfishness and ingratitude, of which I repent. Forgive 
me.” 

Emerald gave him her hand frankly, and he raised it respect- 
fully to his lips. 

“ Bijou is yours,” said he. “She is the child of your heart; I 
have no right over her. Keep her, only let me come and see her 
every day.” 

Not a voice was raised to bid him take her, but the permission 
he asked was unanimously granted. He made good use of it, 
for, two months afterwards, he said to the doctor: 

“T must either live with you, or you must come and live with 
me, for I spend all my time here.” 

“Take away Bijou,” said the good doctor, with a sigh. 

“IT should come back all the same,” said Sir Edward, with a 
sigh; “for I love your daughter Emerald, and I am this morning 
to ask you for her hand.” 

“Here is mine,” said the doctor. “As for Emerald’s, you 
must ask her. Come back and dine with us. She will give you 
an answer herself. You will be Orestes and Pylades,” he added, 
alluding to Hermann and William Nelson, who were inseparable 
friends. 

It is needless to say that Sir Edward was punctual to the ap- 
pointment. He was received by the doctor. 


“Does she consent to become my wife?” asked Sir Edward, in 
a trembling voice. 

“I think she does,” replied the doctor, ushering him into the 
drawing-room. 

“Ts it true ?” asked Sir Edward, with an eager look at Emerald. 

“T think it must be so, replied Emerald, dropping her eyes, 
“since I can’t part with my little girl.” 

“And because she loves you, Sir Edward,” whispered Hermann. 
“T found that out long ago.” 

Sir Edward pressed Hermann’s hand, and thanked him with a 
warm glance. 

The union of Sir Edward and Emerald was fixed for the same 
day with that of Melida and Nelson. Nelson and Hermann left 
the doctor’s in company. 

“You and Sir Edward will soon be happy,” thought Hermann, 
“while I—there is no happiness for me on this side of the 
grave.” 

He went to bed that night in a fit of heavy despondency, and 
his sleep was troubled. Louisa appeared to him in a dream, 
sometimes fresh and smiling as he had seen her at Ballarat, some- 
times disfigured by sickness, like her portrait. His grief awoke 
him ; then he fell asleep to encounter the same visions. * The next 
morning he rose unrefreshed. Hoping that air and exercise would 
calm his feverish agitation, he went out at an early hour. Nel- 
son’s house, where he lodged, was in the neighborhood of Hyde 
Park. He crossed it, and thence repaired to the shady walks of 
Kensington Garden. He sauntered along in a dreamy mood, 
when, at the turn of an alley, he saw a young girl approaching, 
with her eyes fixed on the ground, as if she were looking for 
something she had lost. 

As soon as he saw her, Hermann uttered a cry, and stepped 
back. The stranger looked at him with astonishment, and then 
continued her search. Hermann felt so weak that he was obliged 
to support himself against a tree. He thought he must be the 
victim of some hallucination. 

“The same age,”’ said he, “the same shape, the same expres- 
sion! Am I going mad? Louisa!” he called, in a low voice. 

The young girl stopped, looked at him, and then went towards 
him. 

“You called me, sir,” she said, in a gentle voice that thrilled 
his heart-strings. 

“In the name of Heaven!” said Hermann, clasping his hands, 
“tell me if you are a spirit.” 

“T do not understand you, sir,” said the young girl, moving a 
step back in alarm. 

“Do not leave me thus,” said Hermann, in a supplicating tone. 
“Fear not; Iam an honest man, incapable of uttering a single 
word that could wound your ears. But I must look at you— 
must hear your voice. You are the living picture of one I loved, 
who died in Australia.” 

“In Australia?” murmured the young girl, drawing a little 
nearer. ‘That is a wretched country, far, faraway. I know it 
only by name; but my poor sister went there, and she never 
came back.” 

“Your sister,” cried Hermann, “ must have been my poor 
Louisa! Only two sisters could be so much alike.” 

“Are you Mr. Hermann Brand?” cried the young girl. “She 
spoke of you to us in all her letters.” 

“ You are my sister in the sight of Heaven,” replied the young 
man, in a tone of deep sadness. “You must let me accompany 
you home, for I wish to see your mother. Are you, too, named 
Louisa?” 

“ My name is Fanny, but after sister went, my mother always 
called me by her name.” . 

Hermann turned away his face to hide his tears. 

“My mother is not here,” said Fanny, as she walked beside 
him. “Iam living with an old aunt, with whom Louisa placed 
me before she went away. Five minutes sooner you would have 
seen her here; we take a walk every morning. She dropped a 
letter, and I came back to look for it. She is very kind to me, 
educates and treats me like a daughter, and although she is not 
rich, she supports my mother and myself. My father has been 
dead these two years.” 

“T was so much agitated at seeing you,” said Hermann, “and 
am still so much disturbed, that I cannot tell you how happy I 
am to see you and speak with you.” 

Fanny stopped before a house of modest aspect. 

“We live here,” said she, knocking at thedoor. ‘TI will intro- 
duce you to my aunt.” 

The old lady gave Hermann a very friendly welcome. 

“ This was a providential meeting,” said she. “ You will sup- 
port and protect this poor child when I am gone.” 

And both Fanny and her aunt begged Hermann to come and 
see them as often as he could. 

When Hermann called in the evening on Dr. Irving’s family, 
they saw in a moment, by the change in his countenance, that 
something extraordinary had happened to him. He related his 
meeting with Louisa’s sister. 

From this time his melancholy gradually disappeared. It was 
evident that he was once more reconciled to life. A few days 
afterwards, Hermann and Nelson were at Sir Edward’s house. 

a‘ Well, my dear Hermann,” said William, with a smile, “do 
you remember what you said, ‘I shall die a bachelor?” Yet you 
are to be married in a fortnight. You must be carefal in future 
how you make assertions.” : 

“Twill marry my poor Louisa’s sister,” replied Hermann. 
“ Thus I shall discharge a sacred debt ; for when I was sick, poor 
and forsaken, Louisa labored to pay my physician. Her sister 
now has no support but an old aunt; as her husband, they will 
have the benefit of all I possess. But were not Fanny the image 


of the lost one, my heart would still have remained dead to 
human affections.” 

“It is no treason to the memory of her you have loved and 
lost,” said Sir Edward. “Her spirit, from the realms of bliss, 
must smile upon your union and bless it. I, too, forget not her I 
loved and lived for; for when I was ready to sacrifice rank, posi- 
tion, home— If I have loved again, it was because my heart 
opened to one who had been a mother to my child, whose noble 
nature will never be jealous of any tender memory of my first 
wife.” 

The three weddings took place on the same day; and between 
the three households, there commenced, notwithstanding a dis- 
parity of rank, the utmost cordiality and intimacy of existence ; 
for true hearts recognize each other’s worth, and disdain the arti- 
ficial barriers that society creates. Leaving them to the enjoy- 
ment of a domestic peace, all the dearer because preceded by 
storm and peril, we bid them adieu! 

THE END. 


+ > 


THE TROUT. 

In some remarks made before the Farmers’ Club in New York, 
by Robert L. Pell, Esq., we find the following interesting infor- 
mation concerning this highly-esteemed fish :—‘ The trout is the 
only fish that comes in and goes out of season with the deer; he 
grows rapidly, and dies early after reaching his full growth. The 
female spawns in October—at a different time from nearly all 
other fish ; after which both male and female become lean, weak, 
and unwholesome eating, and, if examined closely, will be found 
covered with a species of clove-shaped insects, which appears to 
suck their substance from them; and they continue sick until 
warm weather, when they rub the insects off on the gravel, and 
immediately grow strong. The female is the best for the table. 
She may be known by her small head and deep body. Fish are 
always in season when their heads are so small as to be dispro- 
portioned to the size of their body. The trout is less oily and 
rich than the salmon ; the female is much brighter and more beau- 
tiful than the male; they swim rapidly, and often leap, like the 
salmon, to a great height when ascending streams. When I first 
stocked my trout-pond, I placed 1500 in it, and was accustomed 
to feed them with angle-worms, rose-bugs, crickets, grasshoppers, 
ete., which they attacked with great voracity, to the amusement of 
those looking on. They grow much more rapidly in ponds than 
in their native streams, from the fact that they are better fed and 
not compelled to exercise. Trout are the only fish known to me 
that possess a voice, which is perceived by pressing them, when 
they emit a murmuring sound, and tremble all over.” 
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NAPOLEON AND CIVILIZATION. 


Never was symbol better chosen by a monarch than the eagle 
was by Napoleon. Eagle in his eye, eagle in his soar, eagle in 
his strength of wing when balanced above his aim, and in swift- 
ness when darting on it, eagle in his grip; yet eagle in all that 
distinguishes the king of birds from vulture, hawk, or gentle fal- 
con. <A warrior by nature and a conqueror by instinct, with all 
the roughness of the one and all the haughtiness of the other, yet 
fitting a throne as if he had been nursed upon it, surrounding it 
with the splendor of future monarchies, and fillimg it with the 
grace of ancient kings, he seemed to have learnt intuitively, in 
the stern occupations of war, the tastes, the tact, the amenities, 
and what is still more, the duties and exigencies of an imperial 
royalty. Art and science, almost shamed and even scared by 
cruel example from society, raised their heads, and threw their 
grateful homage at the feet of their reviver; an Augustan age of 
literature broke forth from the chaos of revolutionary barbarism, 
and its brilliant authors hung their thanks, in verse and prose, 
upon his armor or his ermine; manufactures sprung up with a 
taste and profusion which not only shed a new lustre round his 
halls from Sevres and Gobelin, but made France more than ever 
the arbiter of elegancies and dictatress of fashion.—Cardinal 
Wiseman’s Recollections of the Four Last Popes. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE MOCKER. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 

Dear reader, believe me when I tell you that I am not one of 
those self-wise, conceited persons who are continually taxing peo- 
ple—better, perhaps, than themselves,—with troublesome or im- 
pertinent precepts. I like to look at human nature on its fairest 
side ; but alas! wherever in human character there is sunshine, 
there is sure to be shadow also. I was, not long since, painfully 
re-assured of this truth. It so chanced that I was paying a visit 
to a dear and valued friend, who resides in one of the prettiest of 
the pleasant Vermont villages, and she (who, in a quiet way, I 
observed, was the Sister of Charity and Lady Bountiful of the 
place,) had not long before been called to visit a sick gentleman 
at the little hotel of the town. Let me tell the story as she told 
it tome. I use her own words: 

“He was weeping violently when I entered his room, but soon 
becoming calmer, he thanked me gratefully for my attention and 
sympathy, and after a time, taking my hand, said, with mournful 
impressiveness : ‘My dear madam, I feel impelled to speak, and 
your kindness inspires me with confidence. Devote ten minutes 
to me, and I will impart a lesson worth ten years’ experience to 
any young man you may fall in with, who is taking the first step 
downwards. 

“* Wine is said in Scripture to “make glad the heart of man.” 
Wine is said by the poets to be the balm of grief, the dew of beau- 
ty, the philter of love. What that is gracious and graceful is it 
not said to be? Clustering grapes entwine the brow of its divini- 
ty, and wine is said to be a libation worthy of the gods. Fools, 
fools, fools! They need to have poured forth their blood and 
tears like me, to know that it is a fountain of eternal damnation. 
Do not, dear madam, fancy that I allude to drunkenness ; do not 
class me in your imagination with the sensual brute who degrades 
himself to the filthiness of intoxication. Against a vice so fla- 
grant, how easy to arm one’s virtue! No; the true danger lies 
many degrees within that fearful limit, and the Spartans who 
warned their sons against wine by the exhibition of their drunken 
Helots, fulfilled their duty blindly. Drunkenness implies, in fact, 
an extinction of the very faculties of evil. The enfeebled arm 
can deal no mortal blow ; the staggering step retards the perpetra- 
tion of sin. The drunkard is an idiot, a thing which children 
mock at, and women chastise. It is the man whose temperament 
is excited, not overpowered, by wine, to whom the snare is fatal. 
Do not suppose me the apostle of a temperance society, when I 
assert on my life, on my soul, on my honor, that, after three glass- 
es of wine, I am no longer master of my actions. Without 
being at the moment conscious of the change, I begin to see, feel, 
hear and reason differently. The minor transitions between good 
and evil are forgotten ; as some one says, “‘ The lava boils in my 
bosom.” Three more, and I become a madman.’ 

“*But this constitutes a positive physical infirmity,’ said I. 
‘You must, of course, regard yourself as an exception.’ 

“*No. Iam convinced the case is common. Among my own 
acquaintance, I know fifty men who are pleasant companions in 
the morning, but intolerable after dinncr,—men who neither like 
wine nor indulge in it, but who, while simply fulfilling the forms 
and ceremonies of society, frequently become odious to others, 
and a burden to themselves.’ 

“IT expressed my belief that he was correct. 

“*T know that Iam correct,’ he answered. ‘Listen: At D—— 
College, I enjoyed the position of “ first man,” as the acknowl- 
edged best student is called. My last term over, all that remained 
for me was to preside over a farewell oyster-supper. I was unac- 
customed to wine, for my parents had probably taken silent note 
of the infirmity of my nature, and wisely guarded me from any 
early intimacy with the maddening cup; but now a very small 
allowance of the fiery tavern liquid which forms the nectar of all 
similar festivities, sufficed to elevate my spirits to frenzy. A row 
ensued, and I lost caste. 

“*T was “the only son of my mother, and she was a widow.” 
Glad at length to escape from her pale face and gloomy weeds, I 
entered the United States army. At D , I was known as the 
“‘peace-maker ;” I never had a quarrel—I never had an enemy. 
Yet, twelve months after joining the army, I was considered a 
troublesome fellow. I had fought one of my brother officers, and 
was on the most uncomfortable terms with four others. I fancied 
I hated my profession, when in fact I only hated myself. I left 
the army, and went home to my mother. Here my peace of mind 
came back to me at once. There was no one to bear me company 
over the bottle. I was my mother’s constant companion. I be- 
came healthy, happy, beloved.’ 

“* Beloved in a lover’s sense ?” 

“A pained expression overspread his face ; but he continued, 
gravely : 

“*A& young and very beautiful girl deigned to encourage the 
veneration with which I regarded her. My mother assured her I 
was the best of sons; I readily promised to be the best of hus- 
bands. She believed in both, accepted me, married me, and in 
welcoming home my gentle, lovely Mary, all remembrance of 
past unhappiness seemed obliterated. Our position in the world, 
if not brilliant, was honorable. My mother’s table renewed those 
hospitalities over which my father loved to preside. Mary’s three 
brothers were our constant guests, and in entertaining them, I 
once more became fractious and ill at ease. My mother, who 
could conceive no fault in my disposition, ascribed to poor Mary 
all the discredit of the charge. She took a dislike to her daugh- 
ter-in-law—nay, even to Mrs. Wargrave’s family, friends and 
acquaintance. She saw, after they had been dining with me, that 


I grew morose and irritable, and attributed the fault to my guests, 
rather than to the cursed wine their company compelled me to 
swallow.’ 

“* Your wife was probably more discerning.’ 


“*No. On suth subjects, women are not enlightened by ex- 
perience. Mary, perhaps, ascribed my fractiousness to infirmity 
of temper. She found me perhaps less good-humored than she 


had expected, and more easily moved by trifles. The morning is 
the portion of the day in which married people live least in each 
others’ society, and my evenings seldom passed without a politi- 
cal squabble, or a storm with the servants. The tea was cold ; 
the newspaper did not arrive in time, or Mr. Pierce had been 
guilty of some grave mistake in the administration. J was in 
fault. 

“« Fortunately, poor Mary’s time was engrossed by prepara- 
tions for the arrival of her first child—a pledge of domestic hap- 
piness calculated to reconcile a woman to even greater vexations 
than those arising from her husband’s irritability. Mary palliated 
all my bursts of temper by declaring that any man might possess 
the insipid quality of good-humor; but that Wargrave, if some- 
times hasty, had the best heart and the best principles in the 
world. As.soon as our little boy made his appearance, she ex- 
cited the contempt of her lady acquaintances by trusting that 
Harry would in all respects resemble his father. Heaven bless 
her for her blindness ! 

“Among my wife’s female friends, was a certain Marion Cav- 
endish, her cousin, young, handsome, rich, richer and almost as 
handsome as herself, but gifted with that intemperate vivacity 
which health and prosperity inspired. Marion was a gay, fearless 
creature—the only person who did not shrink from my fits of ill- 
temper. When I scolded, she bantered ; when I appeared sullen, 
she laughed me into cheerfulness. We usually met in morning 
visits, when I was in a mood to receive her railleries graciously. 
To this playful girl it unluckily occurred to suggest to her cousin, 
“Why don’t you manage Wargrave as I do? Why don’t you 
laugh and tease him out of his perversity ?”” And Mary, to whose 
disposition and manner all these tricks were foreign, soon began 
to assume a most provoking sportiveness in our domestic disputes ; 
would seize me by the hair, the sleeve; point her fingers at me 
when I was sullen, and laugh heartily when I indulged in a re- 
proof. I vow to Heaven there were moments when this innocent 
folly made me hate her. “It does not become you to ape the 
monkey tricks of your cousin!’ cried I, one night, when she had 
amused herself by filliping water at me across the table while I 
was engaged in an intemperate political debate with an old brother 
officer. ‘In trying to make me look like a fool, you only make 
a fool of yourself !”"—“ Don’t be,intimidated by a few words,” 
laughed Miss Cavendish, when this ebullition was reported to her. 
“Men and nettles must be bullied into tameness. Th2y have a 
sting only for those who are afraid of them. Persevere.” 


“«She did persevere; and on another ogcasion, equally ill- 
timed, again the angry husband retorted severely upon the wife 
he loved. ‘‘ You must not banter him in company,” said Marion. 
“ He is one of those men who hate being shown up before others. 
But when you are alone, take your revenge. Treat his anger as 
ajest. Prove to him you are not afraid of him; and since he 
chooses to behave like a child, argue with him as children are 
argued with.” 

“*Tt was on my return from a dinner at my club, that Mary 
attempted to put these mischievous precepts into practice. I was 
late, too late, for, against my will, I had been detained by the 
jovial party; but instead of encouraging the apologies I was in- 
clined to offer, for having kept her watching, Mary, who had been 
beguiling the time of my absence in her dressing-room, with an 
entertaining book, by which her spirits were considerably exhila- 
rated, began to laugh at my excuses, to banter, to mock me. I 
begged her to desist. She persisted. I gréwangry. She replied 
to my invectives by a thousand absurd accusations invented to 
justify her mirth. I bade her be silent. She only laughed more 
loudly. I stamped, swore, raved. She approached me in mimic- 
ry of my violence. J struck her! 

“*T know not what followed this act of brutality. Ihave a 
faint impression of kneeling, and imploring, and offering the 
sacrifice of my life in atonement. But I have a vivid one of the 
manner which, from that moment, poor Mary assumed in my 
presence. She jested no more; she never laughed again. I fan- 
cied that she sometimes betrayed an apprehension of leaving our 
child alone in the room with me. Perhaps she thought me mad. 
She was right. The brief insanity inspired by wine had alone 
caused me to raise my hand against her. I knew the secret had 
been kept from her brothers ; but there was a person whose inter- 
ference between me and my wife I dreaded more than theirs. A 
brother of Marion Cavendish, who had loved Mary from her 
childhood, wooed her, and been refused, shortly after her 
acquaintance with myself. This fellow I never could en- 
dure. 

“* Horace Cavendish was the reverse of his sister—grave, even to 
dejection, and cold and dignified in his demeanor. Mary had a 
high opinion of him, although she had preferred the vivacity of 
my manner and the impetuosity of my character. I began to hate 
him, for I felt little in his presence. I saw that he was my supe- 
rior in temper and breeding,—that he would have made a happier 
woman of my wife. Yet I had no pretext for dismissing hit 
from my house. He came, and came, and was constantly there, 
day after day. He could not but have seen that he was odious to 
me, yet he had not the delicacy to withdraw from our society. 
Perhaps he thought his presence necessary to protect his cousin. 
Perhaps he thought I was not to be trusted with the deposit of 
her happiness. I now became guarded. My temperance was 
that of an anchorite. On the pretext of health, I refrained for 


many months from wine, and became myself again. I wanted to 
win back the confidence of my wife. 

“At this period, there occurred a family festival, from which I 
could not absent myself—the wedding of Marion Cavendish. We 
met to eat, jest, and be merry. It was settled that I should drink 
the bride’s health, and Mrs. Wargrave extended her glass towards 
me, as if to make a pledge of reconciliation. How eagerly I 
grasped it! Of my free will, I took a second glass. The bride- 
groom was to be toasted ; then the family into which Marion was 
marrying. At length the health of Mrs. Wargrave was proposed. 
Could I do otherwise than honor it in a bumper? I looked 
towards her for further kindness; but instead of the expected 
smile, I saw her pale, trembling, anxious. My kindling glances 
and heated countenance perhaps reminded her of the fatal night 
which had been the origin of our misunderstanding. 

“© Yes, she trembled, and I saw, or fancied I saw, a look of 
sympathy and intelligence pass between her and Horace Caven- 
dish. I turned fiercely towards him. He regarded me with con- 
tempt ; that look, at least, I did not misinterpret, but I revenged 
it. Inthe mood that then had possession of me, it was easy to 
give offence. We quarrelled. I saw that he regarded me as a 
venomous reptile to be crushed, and I looked upon him as the 
lover of Mary. We met at sunrise. Both were sober then. I 
shot him through the heart. I was arrested, tried for murder, and 
acquitted. 

“*On the plea of severe indisposition, Mary had refrained 
from visiting me in prison. Soon after my liberation, I received 
a letter. From my wife? No; it was a lawyer’s letter, inform- 
ing me with technical precision that his client, Mrs. Wargrave, 
had withdrawn herself from my roof, and proposed to reside with 
her brothers. I sought out her place of refuge, and forced myself 
into her presence. A terrible scene ensued, in the course of which 
I tore our child rudely from her arms, and in the struggle it fell 
violently to the floor, and became a cripple for life. 

“* For fourteen months I was confined in a madhouse, a raving 
maniac. The influence of wine, passion, horror, had induced 
epilepsy, from which I was only roused to a state of the wildest 
frenzy. Careful treatment and solitude gradually restored me. 
For some time after my recovery, I became a wanderer in Europe, 
with the intention of wasting the remnant of my blighted exis- 
tence in restless obscurity. I at length returned, however, to 
America ; and in the course of my aimless travels, arrived at this 
place, where the illness under which I am now suffering seized me.’ 

* * * * * 

“T quitted this unfortunate man, after tendering him every con- 
solation that lay in my power. That night the report of a pistol 
was heard in his room, and the poor sufferer was discovered dead 
upon the floor!” 

Verily, “ wine is a mocker.” 

EDUCATION, 

In reference to the whole science of education, nothing is of 
greater importance than the principle of association, which exerts 
a most extensive influence, not in the remembrance of facts alone, 
but in perpetuating and recalling mental emotions. We take a 
very limited view, indeed, of this great subject, if we confine edu- 
cation entirely or chiefly to the acquisition of knowledge, or even 
to the culture of the intellectual powers. That system is deficient 
in its most essential part, which does not carry on, along with 
these, a careful and habitual culture and regulation of the pas- 
sions and emotions of the young, their attachments and antipa- 
thies, their hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows ; the cultiva- 
tion of the social and benevolent affections ; the habit of repressing 
selfishness, and bearing inconveniences and disappointments with- 
out murmuring ; a disposition to candor and ingenuousness, and 
a sacred regard to truth. Their future character, as social and 
moral beings, will be greatly influenced by the manner in which 
they are taught from an early period to regulate their emotions, 
by directing them to adequate and worthy objects, and controlling 
them by the great principle of wisdom and virtue. In this im- 
portant process, the principle of association exerts a most exten- 
sive influence. The stern less@hs of morality, and even the 
sublime truths of religion, may be rigidly impressed upon the 
minds of the young, and _ in after-life recur from time to time 
as & mere matter of remembrance ; but many must have expe- 
rienced bow different is the impression when they recur in close 
association with a futher’s affection and a mother’s tenderness, 
with the lively recollection of a home, where the kindest sympa- 
thies of the human heart shed around the domestic circle all that 
is lovely in life, while a mild and consistent piety habituall 
poet out the way of life to come.—Dr. Abercrombie on 

ntellectual Powers. 


+ 


DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT RELICS IN ORKNEY. 

A very important discovery of ancient silver relics bas been 
made at Sandwick,—perhaps one of the most extensive and im- 
portant discoveries, in an archwological point of view, that has 
ever been made in Scotland. The.relics were discovered in a 
rabbit hole. Some time ago a boy happened to pick up some sil- 
ver coins which the rabbits had thrown out in the formation of 
their hole, and carried them home. The circumstance became 
known, and, one day lately, as some people were waiting for the 
ebb of the tide, before proceeding with the work of gathering ware, 
one of their number proposed that they should visit the place 
where the boy had lately discovered the money. ‘They according- 
ly went ina bem to the spot, and, at the first or second stroke of 
a ware-hook, one of them drew out a large heap of silver. At the 
sight of the bright metal, there was instantly a scramble among 
those present, and by one or other of them all was carried away. 
The circumstance coming afterwards to the ears of the authorities 
in Kirkwall, an investigation was made, and we are glad that the 
greater part of the treasure has been recovered ; Sheritf Robertson 
and others, who interested themselves in recovering the property, 
having remunerated the finders according to its weight and value. 
In the meantime, communication has been made to the crown and 
the custodians of the Edinburgh Museum. ‘The relics are alto- 
gether several pounds in weight, and consist of massive pins, 
brooches, bracelets, necklaces, and other ornaments, besides some 
number of silver coins. The dates of the Jatter, and the supposed 
age of the ornaments, we have not ascertained, but we believe that 
both have been contemporaneous with the reign of the earliest kings 
in Scottish or Scandinavian history.—John vo’ Groat Journal. 
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THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF FRANCE. 
The engraving on this page is from a drawing by Winterhalter, 
the celebrated court painter, and represents Louis Napoleon, em- 
ror of France, and the Empress Eugenie, the latter said to be 
the handsomest woman in Europe, not even excepting the Coun- 
tess Castiglione and the Russian Princess Trubetskoi. We are 
aware that, in the language of Claude Melnotte, “rank is a great 
beautifier,”” but the lady who now fills the throne of France be- 
wildered all heads by her charms when only Countess de Montijo, 
a Spanish belle. She is indeed a ‘ype of true feminine beauty, 
with delicate and exquisitely moulded features, and a figure cor- 
responding in grace to the beauty of her countenance. And these 
rare personal gifts are but symbols of a noble nature. The em- 
ress is universally respected for her generosity, kindliness of 
eart, and elevation of character. Deeply as Louis Napoleon is 
hated by the liberals of Europe, she is exonerated from complicity 
in his tyrannical policy, and blessings are invoked upon her head 
+ in the same breath with curses on that of the perjured usurper. 
How she came to share the fortunes of so notorious an adventurer 
as Louis Napoleon, is one 
of those mysteries of the 
human heart we are not 
inclined to probe. Such 
is the purity of her char- 
acter, that we would rath- 
er think it was in the hope 
of changing his heart than 
of sharing that throne he 
holds by a tenure so un- 


certain. With the dan- 
gers that beset that throne, 
she is more to be pitied 
than envied. It was only 
a few days after the at- 
tempt at the assassination 
of last January a cour- 
tier at a ball compliment- 
ed her on her high spirit. 
“T make an effort to be 
gay,” she said; “but I 
know that I am standing 
over a volcano that may 
explode at any moment 
beneath our feet. Iam 
aware of the danger, but 
I try to shut my eyes to 
it.” And we believe that 
if Louis Napoleon escapes 
from France with his life, 
in the event of a revolu- 
tion, that woman will 
share his exile as cheer- 
fully as if he had still a 
throne to offer. We have 
hinted at the approaching 
downfall of Napoleon, for 
we think we see indica- 
tions of a crisis in the 
affairs of France. The 
French people will endure 
up to a certain point, but 
always, when tyranny has 
sed that point, they 
es revolted. Now let 
us glance at what a recent 
and reliable letter-writer 
states as to the condition 
of the people of Paris at 
this moment. “Every 
precaution which can be 
made available is made 
use of to insure against 
surprise ; the city is being 
gradually emptied, not 
only of all malcontents, 
but of all those who, from 
their known politics, 
might be supposed likely. 
to become so in case of a 
rising. ‘Louis Napoleon 
is much better prepared 
for an event than even 
Louis Philippe.’ ‘ True; 
the catastrophe will be 
much more prompt and 
decisive in consequence.’ 
Such was the observation, 
and such the answer, I 
overheard on the Boule- 
vard, the other Ome 
amongst a group of work- 
men assembled to see the 
troops puss by from the 
review in the Place de 
Carrousel. The batch of 
risoners released from 
lleisle, whose time of 
servitude being out 
ad procured for them the 
right of liberation, and 
the hope of return into 
the bosom of their fami- 
lies, have found that right 
overruled, and that hope 
deceived. ‘They have all 
been, without one single 
exception, transferred to Toulon, where they are detained without 
any explanation of the reason wherefore, without any promise of 
the speedy cessation of their captivity. Their families besiege the 
prefecture with cries and lamentations; but they are told that 
patience is required—that a new law is about to be enacted which 
especially concerns these libérés, and that they must wait and see 
what will be the result. The aged mother of one of them has 
appealed against the delay in most piteous terms, and bids autho- 
rity ‘beware of tempting Time to the vengeance which he has 
deterred’ (sic.) Many people refuse their belicf to the record of 
the hurrying away and imprisonment of individuals without ex- 
amination, and without ferme de proces. ‘To these it would be well 
to communicate a fact, to which I myself am witness at this mo- 
ment. Every incident in the story may be relied on. A lock- 
smith in the Faubourg St. Antoine, having lost one of his best 
workmen through one of these nightly rofles of the police (which 
have now become so common that they scarcely form matter for 
an event in that once-turbulent quarter of the town), went to seek 
a friend of his, a great philanthropist and protector of the poor, 
whose name, being held in high esteem at the prefecture, obtains 


admission for any party using it. The locksmith, in piteous case, 
explained the tale to Monsieur C.; told him that the workman 
who had been carried off was an excellent sujet, a good father, an 
industrious fellow, and a model of a husband; that it might be 
true enough that he had been led into association with secret socie- 
ties ; that the whole faubourg was sworn to some society or an- 
other; but that, so great was his attachment in the man, and so 
unshaken his confidence, that he would consent to become respon- 
sible for his behaviour, if the police would but allow him to go free. 
No allusion whatever was made to the destitute condition of his 
wife and family, should he be detained prisoner; that plea would 
have been considered too banal to be listened to. This happened 
on Thursday night last. No sooner had the locksmith left Mon- 
sieur C., than the latter, all zeal and enthusiasm for the righteous 
cause, although the hour was late, set about performing Friday’s 
work in the way of casting accounts and writing letters, in order 
to let no occupation interfere with this one duty of the morrow. 
Although his weak health but ill supports such labor, he worked 
the whole night in order to accomplish the task, and so was ready, 


cordingly insisted on seeing the director, who presently entered, 
with the written order from the prefecture open in his hand. He 
was pale with emotion ; he was very sorry ; he was d&olé; he was 
confondu ; he was au désespoir, and, above all, he was most indig- 
nant that Monsieur C. should have been sent to him. Assoon as 
the order had been delivered, he had immediately dispatched a 
messenger thither to know what the order could possibly mean. 
The officials there had, in their turn, been overcome, ‘déso/és’ ard 


| ‘confondus,’ but they should have been aware of the case, and not 
| have troubled Monsieur C. to have come all the way to the prison ; 
| in short, better say at once, ‘ The man had been carried off in the 
| night.’ ‘Good God!’ exclaimed Monsieur C., ‘where has he been 


taken to?” ‘That is more thian is confided to us,’ replied the 
director, in a tone of pique; ‘we are not in the secret of ces mes- 
sieurs of the police. They come here with their warrants, and 
carry off a certain number of prisoners, whose names they read us 
from their list, and all is said and done in a very short time.’ 
‘What!’ again exclaimed the astounded visitor, ‘without trial, 
without examination, are these unhappy individuals to be thus 
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as soon as the doors of the prefecture were opened the next morn- 
ing, to present his petition for the prisoner’s release in person, 
feeling quite convinced that not the smallest obstacle could exist 
to his being set at liberty the moment the real state of the case 
should be known, and two respectable citizens becomé answerable 
for the peaceable conduct of the prisoner. Monsieur C. was re- 
ceived with all due politeness at the prefecture ; his story was lis- 
tened to with patience, and no objection whatever offered to the 
fulfilment of his request. The re assumed by the mas- 
ter was quite sufficient, and the official consulted had a real plea- 
sure in handing over the order of release to Monsieur C., and in 
wishing him a good-morning. Armed with the order, Monsieur 
C. drove joyously away in a cab to the prison to which the culprit 
had been assigned. He handed in the order, and was told to 
wait : this he did for some time; but still making allowance for 
the tedious habits of French officials, he murmured not until he 
beheld so much hurrying to and fro, so much whispering and 
peeping, through the guichet which looks into the little parloir, 
where he sat waiting, that he began to imagine that his business 
was being neglected to give attention to that of others. He ac- 


torn from their families, and transported out of France?’ ‘Ah 
dame!’ returned the director, ‘that part of the sentence is inevita- 
ble; every now and then, a batch of two or three hundred is thus 
despatched, suddenly, and without the slightest warning. Where 
would be the time for trial, where the time for evidence? Your 
man was unlucky, inasmuch as his time came rather too quickly ; 
but there is no remedy now.’ They tell me this is no isolated 
case ; that the empty homes of the Faubourg St. Marceau and the 
Faubourg St. Antoine bear testimony to this wholesale system of 
proscription.” 


~ 


He that from small beginnings has deservedly raised himself to 
the highest stations, may not always find that full satisfaction in 
the possession of his object that he anticipated in the pursnit of it. 
Although the individual may be disappomted, the community are 
benefited, first by his exertions, and secondly by his example ; for 
it has been well observed, that the public are served, not by what 
the lord mayor feels who rides in his coach, but by what the 
sappatiee boy feels, who looks at him.—Many Things in few 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
TO JEANNIE. 


BY H. D. ATWOOD. 


It was a night—a summer ’s might— 
When, trailing through the sky, 

The fieecy clouds half hid from sight 
The pale, fair stars on high: 

The pale. fair stars, whose gentle glow, 
With mild and mellow sheen, 

Fell lightly on thy breast of snow, 
The green-leaved boughs between, 
Which high, and wide, and far above, 

O’ershadowed all the ground 
Where long we sat and spoke of love, 
The while no other sound 
Upon the silence harshly crept, 
And all of earth was still, 
Save where the winds’ wild murmur swept 
Along the pine-clad hill. 


Thy ringlets’ dark, descending fold 
Fell loosely to thy zone, 

Which clasped thy waist with circling gold, 
And ‘neath the starlight shone. 

Thy rosebud lips, whose tempting dews 
So vie with sweets divine 

Not e’en the gods between could choose, 
Were softly pressed to mine. 

Thy arms of snow around me thrown, 
An instant there they clung— 

“Tis thee I love—’tis thee alone!’ 

Thy sweet, sweet accents rang. 

0, joy supreme!—O, height of bliss, 
To reign in woman’s love! 

No earthly joy can equal this, 
No greater is above. 


Tf love is pure, if love is true, 
I thought thine sure must be, 

And little dreamed I e’er should rue 
Its dark and troubled sea. 

But as the breeze doth fickly rove, 
And wander far and wide— 

Doth kiss the seas and woo the grove, 
Then careless turn aside— 

So, in thine eyes’ translucent deep 
Of heaven's own azure hue. 

The wanton glances ne'er do sleep, 
But pierce each bosom through. 

How deep the wound which rankles still, 
This aching heart doth know; 

And, sighing, prays that soon it will 
Be freed from all its woe. 


And though each breast now feel the spell, 
And every lip confess, 

That on thy features there doth dwell 
Entrancing loveliness— 

Yet learn that she who favors all, 
But constant is to none, 

Ere long will find her syren call 
Each modest ear doth shun. 


“[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ROVING CECILE: 


— OR,— 


THE CROSS OF THE DESERT. 
A TALE OF THE GREAT AMERICAN SAHARA. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


“Ho, there! Halt! Halt! We shan’t find a better camp- 
ing-ground than this to-night.” 

As the voice of Dan Gates, the weather-beaten old mountaineer, 
rang shrilly along the lonesome wastes of the vast American Desert, 
the little caballada, of which he was the leader, came to a sudden 
stop. Tired, thirsty, footsore, they had reached a spot which 
seemed to them “like the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” It was no Eden, but a spring of pure water, grass grow- 
ing in thin tufts here and there, and a few stinted willow bushes, 
rendered it the most desirable camping-place the travellers had 
seen that day. One after another they alighted from their mules, 
glad enough to rest on their long and toilsome march; but a 
young man who had rode near Gates for the last week soon vault- 


ed into the saddle again, and sat straining his gaze over those . 


desolate reaches of sand. 

“ What now?” said the motntaineer. “Is there any new sight 
in the desert, Barton ?”’ 

“No, nothing but this eternal sameness,” was the rather sad 
reply. “Sand, sand; rock, rock.” 

“We've come a pretty good stretch of it since we struck our 
tent at midnight,” continued Gates ; “crossed what the Spanish 
may well call ‘The Journey of Death,’ ’tis such a dry region. I 
s’pose you're tired enough to halt now.” 

“Tired ? no, indeed. I could ride on, on, till daybreak, and 
feel no weariness.” e 

The speaker was a man of a tall and supple form, and as he 
lifted his slouched hat and bared his flushing forehead, Dan Gates, 
for the twentieth time since they left the South Pass in company, 
admired the graceful carriage of his head, with its wa¥ing black 
hair, the spirited cast of his features, and the large, dark, restless 
eyes flashing under his massive brow. 

“ Zounds !” cried the mountaineer. “They call old Dan as 
tough as they’ll average, but you’ll beat me out.” 

“ Gates,” replied Knowles Barton, “ perhaps the secret of my 
endurance lies in the wild, all-absorbing purpose which has led me 
hither.” His tones were mournfully earnest, and after a slight 


hesitancy he added :' “I sometimes think I might as reasonably 
follow a will-o-the-wisp as the hope which has lured me into these 
perils. No martyr on the rack ever suffered more than I suffer, 
as day after day drags by and this fearful suspense of mine 
deepens.” 

The mountaineer did not speak ; he wrung the hot hand of the 
young man, and was about to turn away, when Barton continued : 

“T can’t sleep to-night, Gates. I must go out a little farther 
and reconnoitre.” 

“Not alone, comrade! It aint safe; the Indians are on our 
trail, and they’re fierce as wolves lately. I'll bear you company.” 
And remounting, he rode off with Knowles Barton. 

For a time they kept on in silence, while the shadows of even- 
tide thickened over the desert, and the moon sailed up into the 
sky, and on the rocks in the dusky distance burned the signal 
fires of the red man. Suddenly Barton drew rein. 

“ What is’t?” whispered Gates, drawing a revolver. 

“See, see there!” and the young man pointed at a human 
skeleton bleaching on the sands. “God help me!” he continued, 
springing to the ground.’ “ What if these should be her bones ; 
her’s, Mary’s ?” 

A bitter groan broke from his lips, and for some moments he 
stood gazing at them, in that still but intense anguish which 
hushes even the heart’s dull throbs when any terrible fear forces 
itself upon us. 

“Look here, comrade,” interposed Gates, “it aint uncommon, 
as you know, to meet with sich sights in this lonely place. We’ve 
passed more than a dozen sence we started.” 

“True,” responded the young man; “but the sight always 
thrills me through and through. I think that perhaps some one 
dear to me may have died in the desert.” And as he spoke his 
whole form shook, and the face upturned to Gates, grew ghastly in 
its paleness. Again he leaped into the saddle, and the two moved 
forward, all eye and ear. 

Now and then a rabbit bounded away, scared at their approach, 
or a lizard went sliding over the sand, or a rattlesnake, coiled in 
the crevice of some rock, showed the glitter of its burning eye; 
and still the Indian watch-fires blazed redly through the gloom. 
But no caravan, no solitary traveller was to be seen ; and at length 
they slowly rode back to the camping-ground. The fire was dy- 
ing out; the saddles were piled up for pillows, and leaning against 
them, the drowsy men sat smoking their cigars. Old Dan Gates 
flung himself down among the rest, stirred the embers into a 
blaze, and lighted his short black pipe; but Barton paced to 
and fro, pale, mute, restless. Suddenly a female figure came fly- 
ing toward the group. Shaking a rude castanet, and humming a 
wild, yet sweet melody, she began to dance like a second Terpsi- 
chore. Round and round and round she circled, her graceful 
brown arms wreathing aloft, her head drooping slightly, her dark, 
melting eyes wandering from one to another of the band. Her 
picturesque costume heightened the effect of her strange beauty. 
She wore a blue bodice, a gay, scarlet skirt, short enough to reveal 
her dainty moccasined feet and tapering ankles; an Indian blan- 
ket, gaudily trimmed, was draped over her shoulders, and the 
lengths of black hair floating around her were knotted with strings 
of pearl and coral. 

“That’s Roving Cecile,” whispered Gates to Knowles Barton. 

“ Who?” 

“ Roving Cecile they call her, because she strolls about so much. 
She’s a cross of the French and Indian blood ; and by my faith, 
she’s the handsomest woman I ever saw.” 

“T know but one more beautiful,” replied Barton. And turn- 
ing, he watched the movements of the dancer with considerable 
interest. She had the ethereal grace of France in her form, with 
the Indian fire and passion in her eye, its pride on her red lip. 

“There’s a deal of mystery about her,” continued Gates. 
“ What makes her lead sich a roving life, I can’t guess.” 

“That is accounted for easily enough, I am sure,” said Barton. 
“The savage element predominates in her nature.” 

“?Praps so,” resumed the mountaineer ; “ but I didn’t think it 
would. It seemed to me some traveller would fall in love with, 
and carry her off to his home. No man could ask a fairer wife.” 

“It may be that the beauty of the desert is hard to suit,” said 
Barton, with a faint smile. 

“There was a story that a rich New Mexican merchant had 

ied Cecile; but here she is back again in her old haunts, and 
at her old trade.” 

She seems perfectly fearless.” 

“QO, yes! Some say she bears a charmed life, and nobody 
would dare harm a hair of Roving Cecile’s head.” 

He paused, for the dancing-girl had ceased her evolutions, and 
stood looking at Barton. 

“Such an entertainment in this desolate part of the country 
ought to be liberally paid for,” said one of the band, and draw- 
ing forth his purse, he flung a golden coin toward Cecile ; but she 
haughtily spurned it with her foot, and still shaking the castanet, 
turned to go. 

As she passed Barton, by some dexterous movement of her own 
she managed to entangle the fringe of her blanket with the bright 
buttons of his hunting-frock. The young man stooped to disen- 
gage it, when she whispered : 

“ Are you Knowles Barton ?” 

“ Yes,” was the low reply. 

“TI knew it must be so, from the description that had been given 
me before I set out on my errand,” continued Cecile. “I have 
come leagues and leagues in search of you. If you would hear 
fiom Mary West, meet me by the great rock yonder as soon as 
you can.” 

“ Mary, my Mary ; what of her?” queried Barton, a wild tre- 
mor running through every nerve. 


” 


“T cannot tell you now!”” And Cecile impressively laid her 
finger on her lip. 

The next moment she was gone, and Barton stood where she 
had left him, half bewiidered by this strange incident. 

“Ha, ha! I believe the dancing-girl was smitten with you, 
Barton,” said a comrade, jocosely. 

“But she’s fairly bewitched him,” said another. “Don’t you 
see he’s spell-bound ?” 

Knowles Barton made no reply, but soon afterward, to the 
infinite amusement of his companions, he hurried from the camp- 
ing-ground. Ere he had reached the trysting-place he saw the 
form of Cecile clearly revealed by the light of the full moon. But 
she was no longer the gay, piquant danseuse; the castanet lay 
idle near, her song had died away, her attitude was despondent, 
and there was a wildly sorrowful look in her dark eyes. . 

“You have come, monsieur,” she said, as he approached. 
is well; I have much to say to you.” 

“Speak on,” cried the young man; “I am in an agony of 
suspense |” 

“You are no stranger to Roving Cecile,” she continued, “I 
have heard your history from lips as bright as the wet coral. I 
know that while you were fitting up a prairie home for Mary 
West, her father played you false, and sent her over the desert to 
meet the man he had chosen for her husband—a man she can 
never love, because her heart is yours.” 

“« She is alive then ?” exclaimed Barton. 

“ Yes, monsieur ; that is, I left her alive a few days ago. How 
I came across her in my wanderings, I need not tell you now, 
But she understands that I will gladly lend my aid to thwart the 
purposes of Antonio Camilla.” And here her eyes blazed witha 
sudden fierceness, and it was some time before she could subdue 
her emotion sufficiently to speak. ‘Mary West has learned to 
trust me as a friend,” she at last resumed, “and has sent me on 
this mission. She had such faith in you, that she believed you 
would follow her, and she yearned to give you some tidings of 
her fate.” 

“ She is with a caravan of New Mexican traders,” said Barton. 

“Yes; the captain is a villain after Camilla’s own heart, and 
in consideration of a bag of Spanish doubloons, has agreed to 
convey the girl safely to the waiting bridegroom.” 

“ And he is faithful to his charge, I dare say.” 

“O, yes, monsieur ; he keeps a strict watch over Mary, and 
there would seem to be but a slight chance for flight; but unless 
she escapes, she will be forced to marry Antonio Camilla before 
another moon. The caravan is far in advance of your party, and 
Camilla is to join her as soon as she reaches the little town of 
Los Angeles.” 

“T must save her!” cried Barton. “TI will ride on, night and 
day, till I find Mary!” 

“Do not be rash, Knowles Barton. To me the desert isa 
familiar place; I can guide you, and list—my mother’s tribe, a 
remnant of the Dacotahs, are on the trail of the caravan. They 
are friendly to her; before I can get back they may find means 
for her flight. If so, they know the route I shall take—they will 
leave a Cross in the Desert.” 

Barton started ; a new light flashed into his eyes. 

“ Ten thousand thanks for the ray of hope you have shed into 
my soul!”’ he said, earnestly. ‘I will put myself under your 
guidance, and together we will traverse the desert till we learn 
something more of Mary’s fate. Let us set out at once.” 

“ As you wish. Not far from here I left my hardy and swift- 
footed Indian courser ; I will go for him, while you make a few 
hasty preparations. Then we will meet on this spot.” 

Barton bowed assent, the dancing-girl bounded away, and he 
hastened back to the camping-ground. Dan Gates, the moun- 
taineer, was the only one who had kept awake during his absence, 
and drawing him aside, he briefly told his story. The muscles of 
the old man’s scarred face quivered as he listened, and looking 
kindly into Barton’s restless eyes, he muttered : 

“ Go, and God speed ye, my boy!” 

Then Barton examined his weapons, packed a Mexican blan- 
ket, a small quantity of food, and a leathern bottle of water upon 
his mule, and sprang into the saddle. Five minutes later, he had 
met Roving Cecile and was speeding with her over the desert. 

The flush of dawn was just beginning to redden the cast as 
Barton and the dancing-girl descried one of those green spots so 
grateful to the traveller in the desert. For three days and three 
nights they had rode on, only pausing now and then to refresh 
themselves and their tired beasts. Now, as this oasis burst upon 
their view, Barton urged his mule forward, while Cecile followed 
more leisurely. When she overtook him, he had dismounted, his 
mule was grazing on the scant grass, and he had bent down to 
examine some object hard by the spring. The dancing-girl drew 
nearer, and saw the long-looked-for Cross of the Desert! Fora 
time, with true delicacy, she forbore to break the spell which had 
bound his senses, then she said, softly : 

“ Monsieur, the glad hour has come !” 

The young man raised his head and glanced at her, his fine face 
all aglow ; but he could not speak, such emotion as his was too deep 
for words. Roving Cecile felt it, and the keen Indian eye soft- 
ened, the proud lip grew tremulous. Meanwhile, in that profound 
hush, amid the vast solitudes of the great Sahara, a prayer of 
thanksgiving went up from Knowles Barton’s heart to Him who 
feedeth the ravens, and guideth the sparrow’s flight. Half an 
hour passed thus, and then, rising, the young man said, in tones 
that were not quite st@ady : 

“‘ She has fled, Cecile ; thank God, she has fled !” 

“ And with my people,” she replied, somewhat proudly. 

“Yes, with your people—blessings on you and them! And 
now whither have they gone ?” 


“It 
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“T know. We must turn to the eastward, monsicur.” 

“With all my heart; and when we reach the lodges of the 
tribe we can rest.” 

“ Rest !”’ echoed her companion, solemnly, “who talks of rest ? 
Not I, not I; there is no rest for Roving Cecile; and yet the 
Great Spirit sees that she is very weary.” 

She had sunk down beside the spring, and was dipping up the 
water and dashing it over her brow; but Barton could not com- 
prehend the expression of her darkly beautiful countenance, and 
he went on in a playful strain : 

“ But some of the most gallant of the braves will welcome your 
return, and one, perhaps, will urge you to hasten the day when 
you shall grace his lodge.” 

“Hush!” said Cecile, the shadow deepening on her face. 
“There was a time when I used to braid my thick hair with beads 
and flowers, beside such springs as this, and blush when I heard 
the praises of my own beauty ; but now that has gone,”—and a 
momentary spasm of pain contracted her features. ‘“ Love is not 
forme. It is my fate to wander up and down the earth, seeking 
rest and finding none.” 

Surprised and pained at the sad tone the conversation had taken, 
Barton hurriedly changed the subject ; but Cecile was strangely 
silent, and more than once during their stay by the spring, her 
eyes wore that wild look which now and then seemed to transform 
her from the graceful woman into the fierce, relentless savage. 


It was late the following night, when Barton’s eager gaze dis-. 


covered the conical huts of an Indian encampment dotting the 
moonlit sands. Trembling all over with expectancy, the young 
man bounded from the saddle, and followed Cecile to a lodge 
somewhat apart from the rest, which she designated as her 
mother’s. 

“Stay here a moment,” said his companion, and he paused 
just outside the curtain of deer-skin, which formed the lodge door. 

“Mary, Mary, are you there?” he called, wildly. 

There was a flying step within, the deer-skin drapery was flung 
aside, he caught the glance of a pair of clear, earnest, brown eyes, 
the gleam of a cloud of golden hair, and then Mary West was 
folded to his heart. That mecting I have no power to describe, 
but when the first delirious joy was over, Mary led her lover into 
the lodge, and sitting together on a heap of skins which might 
have been a fitting cushion for a chair of state, they told their ad- 
ventures since their separation. In the course of their talk, Bar- 
ton learned that it had been impossible even for the Indians to 
outwit the captain of the caravan and bear off his prize, till a 
fearful malaria prevailing in the desert, sent a panic through the 
whole party. One after another sickened, died, and was left to 
moulder back to dust on the hot sands; and when at length the 
disease fastened upon the captain’s iron frame, the ever-watchful 
Decotahs succeeded in rescuing Mary West. 

Early the next morning, the re-united lovers held a council with 
Roving Cecile, and it was agreed that they should remain in their 
present quarters till the caravan should have given up the search, 
and then proceed homeward with some caballada, bound for the 
Rocky Mountains. 


A week had gone by since Barton reached the Indian encamp- 
ment. A part of the tribe had gone away on the war-path, and the 
few they had left behind had been smitten down with the epidem- 
ic which had made such havoc in the caravan of New Mexican 
traders. Knowles Barton had been seized with the same malaria, 
but Mary West and some of the Dacotah children had thus far 
escaped. Mary watched with untiring zeal by the rude couch 
where her lover, with flushed cheek and parched lips, raving in 
the wildest delirium, and often stole away to the spot where poor 
Cecile was tossing to and fro, also frantic. She brought water 
from the spring to cool the fever in their blood ; she fanned them 
with bunches of rare feathers ; she administered the reviving cor- 
dials mixed by the medicine man; she soothed them with low, 
fond words. 

It was at the dead of night that she sat keeping her lonely 
vigil beside Barton. All was still around, so still that the throb- 
bing of her own heart sounded like the beat, beat, beat, of a muf- 
fled drum ; not a spray of the willow bushes trembled, not a blade 
of grass stirred in the breezeless air. Suddenly she thought she 
heard a sound, a step outside the lodge. She moved to the door 
and looked forth, hoping that some of the braves might have 
come home to care for the stricken ones. Above her the stars 
burned in pale splendor, around stretched the great desert, with 
here and there the camp-fire of some traveller sending up a lurid 
light in the distance. 

“ There is nobody here,” she said half aloud; “I must have 
fancied it all. I will hurry back to Knowles !” 

“No, no you wont, my little lady,” hissed a voice in her ear, 
and a heavy hand grasped her arm. 

Mary West gave one wild, wailing cry, stretched out her hands 
imploringly toward the corner where Knowles Barton was lying 
so helpless, made a desperate effort to leap from the grasp which 
held her so closely, and then, as she gazed into her captor’s face 
and realized that she was at the mercy of Antonio Camilla, sank 
back unconscious. The next day she awoke from her death-like 
lethargy to find herself once more in the New Mexican caravan, 
watched and attended by Camilla in person. 

Time went on, and every hour Mary West grew more despair- 
ing. Her lover lying ill, perhaps dead at the Dacotah encamp- 
ment, Cecile and her other Indian friends powerless to help her, 
Camilla and the various members of the caravan maintaining 
such surveillance over her actions, what could she do but submit to 
her fate? Ere long the lonely sands and rocks of the desert and 
the Great Pass leading into it, were left far behind, and the cara- 
van wound along the banks of clear streams, and through broad 


plains green with wild oats, and under trees which gave a pleasant 
shade. The spirits of the party rose, but Mary West felt hers 
perceptibly sinking, as every step of their progress brought them 
nearer the village of Los Angeles, where her marriage was to take 
place. 

“Look there, look, my beautiful Mary!” exclaimed Antonio 
Camilla, as from an eminence they caught a glimpse of the white- 
walled dwellings of the place. ‘ To-morrow at this time we shall 
be at my home; then my first business will be to summon a padre 
and have the wedding rites solemnized.” 

Mary made no reply, but her cheek, which had grown thin of 
late, was paler than its wont, and tears gathered in her large, sad 
eyes. 

“Ha!” sneered Camilla, “I suppose your heart yet clings to 
that penniless young pioneer we left sick at the Indian camping- 
ground. He’s dead by this time, I’ve no doubt, and if he 
isn’t, he’s no match for you. Why, such beauty as, your’s would 
grace a palace, and I have more than one, as you shall see. This 
house of mine at Los Angeles is only a cottage, the simplest of 
my dwellings ; I bought it merely for convenience. Do you know, 
Mary West, that it is no mean thing to be the wife of the richest 
man in New Mexico ?’’ 

Still Mary did not speak, and he went on: 

“Tears again! It maddens me to see a woman weep, and be- 
cause she’s crossed in love too. Love! nonsense, there’s no such 
thing. I don’t profess any love for you. I admire your beauty, 
and I’ve sworn that it shall be the pride of my home. Mary 
West, if you were better acquainted with me, you would know at 
what fearful cost people thwart my wishes.” 

His tones were hoarse with suppressed passion, and there was 
something terrible in his glance. The next moment a flag-staff 
was thrust through the window of a house near, a blue flag shook 
itself to the breeze, and Camilla gave a sudden start, muttering : 

“Santa Maria! A signal! Good-night, my pretty Mary. 
We shall be on our way again long before daylight, so sleep as 
well as you can. I would fain have your beauty in its full lustre 
on our bridal eve.”” He bowed with mock gravity, and left her to 
her own bitter musings. 

Meanwhile, Camilla took his way to the rancho, or farmhouse, 
from which the signal banner was still waving. In a few mo- 
ments he had entered a long, low room, in one corner of which 
several dark-browed men sat playing at a faro-table. They had 
crossed the route of the caravan that day, and after some slight 
conversation, challenged him to join them in a game of chance 
at the first rancho beyond the plains. 

“ Make room for Camilla,” said one; and sitting down in their 
midst he began to play. 

It was late at night, when with a brain confused by the draughts 
of wine he had taken, Antonio Camilla re-entered the camp of the 
Mexican caravan. He cast a glance toward the spot where Mary 
sat, propped up by pillows, and then turning to the obsequious 
servant who had risen to obey his orders, bade him bring a cup of 
wine. The boy obeyed, and moving to Mary’s side, Camilla said, 
with a coarse laugh : 

“ Come, mia bella, let us drink to our future happiness.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips when a lithe form sprang 
into the camp, a quick blow struck down the wine-cup, and Ro- 
ving Cecile stood before the astonished man, her wild eyes flash- 
ing fire, her lips half parted, her chest heaving with the strong 
and stormy throbs of the young heart beneath. 

“ Cecile,” gasped Camilla. 

“Yes, Cecile, your wife !” cried the woman, her voice ringing 
out like a sudden bugle blast. “ Once I was a weak and loving 
bride, but you wronged me, you deserted me, and I went back to 
my mother’s lodge in the wilderness and the desert. You shall 
not make this girl wretched. Mary, you are safe. Lead on, 
brave friends, to the rescue !’’ 

At her call they came pouring in, the Dacotah tribe, Dan Gates’s 
party, and another sturdy band, with Barton at their head. For 
a time there were the clash of steel, the report of musketry, and 
the savage war-whoop of the Indians, and wherever they moved 
the invading company carried victory in their train. Roving Ce- 
cile’s brother stood face to face with. Camilla, his tomahawk wav- 
ing above his head, when a shrill voice cried : 


“ Hold, there ; Antonio Camilla belongs to me! Don’t cheat 
the law of its prey, after it has so long sought him in vain!” And 
an officer of commanding presence stepped forward and arrested 
him for an immense fraud, by which he had gained his vast 
fortune. 

Before the day dawned, Camilla had been taken off under a 
strong guard to Los Angeles, the Indians had secured their pris- 
oners, and Mary, Cecile and Barton had found refuge jn a hospit- 
able rancho. There the lovers were married that night, and con- 
spicuous among the wedding guests were Cecile and several of the 
handsomest young braves. Knowles Barton and his bride imme- 
diately set out for their home in the West, and Roving Cecile 
accompanied them on their journey. But no persuasions could 
induce her to tarry long under their roof—she liked better the 
wild, free life of the wanderer. : 

Years later, the Bartons learned that Antonio Camilla had died 
in the prison, to which he had been condemned when tried and 
convicted of the crime that had made him the wealthiest man in 
New Mexico. 

Knowles and Mary Barton are now verging toward the me- 
ridian of life. ‘They have had their share of its sunshine and 
seen some of its shadows fall ; but when they have shrunk from 
any new trial, the recollection of what they suffered in the Great 
Americgn Sahara makes every subsequent sorrow seem light, and 
their hearts beat fast with tumultuous emotions when amid their 
olden memories rises the Cross of the Desert. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE CAPTIVE MAIDEN’S VISION.* 


BY EDWARD S ELLIS. 


Oa Ganges’ shaded banks, where sunbeams linger 
And sport fantastic with the coming night: 
Where time forgets to place his iron finger 
On beauty’s brow, or nature's glowing light: 
Where night in joy, yet half reluctant, flings her 
Light veil before the day hath taken flight: 
Once slept a captive maid. whose fancy roved 
Through realms of pleasure in the land she loved. 


And nature hushed the evening hymn, lest sighing 
Perchance might break the sleep. The monsters played 
Around her jewelled feet. O'erhead the flying 
Of warblers ceased. and each in silence made 
His hymn of love to heaven; then slowly nighing, 
Each cast a look of awe upon the maid, 
Then turned their flashing heads beside their breast, 
And blushed in envy, and then sank to rest. 


And fancy painted now a wond vision— 
A dazzling angel wandering afar, 

And India’s valleys glowed like fields Elysian 
Where’er his wings of mercy cleft the air; 

And ‘neath his garment’s golden, bright division, 
The Word of Life shone like the evening star. 

A smile of holy happiness now played 

Upon the features of the captive maid. 


The vision faded—and while disappearing, 
Another one now cast its shades before ; 
*Twas clothed in robes of death, and swiftly nearing 
The fields which mercy’s angel had passed o'er; 
And while the burning form of terror wearing, 
It raised a vial dark with wrath to pour; 
And evil shrieked, and died the reigning good, 
And India’s vales and mountains ran with blood. 


And o'er the smiling plains, where nature lavished 
Her gems of unknown worth to form a shrine: 

Where nature's incense might as she had e’er wished 
Ascend to Heaven as thanksgiving’s sign : 

She saw these plains by ldened veng ished 
And the glorious reign of light decline. 

The burning heart-throbs now by fear were stayed, 

And pale and bloodless grew the captive maid. 


Soon vanishes the vision—slowly fading : 

Another comes with rays and hopes more bright, 
Whose brow of love the God above is shading 

With his wondrous, heavenly crown of light 
And glory, such as comes from heaven, aiding 

To chase and drive away the reign of night. 
And ere this picture fancy had half made, 
The smile of pleasure came unto the maid. 


And where reigned terror once, though transitory, 
Heaved now the mountains, and the earth did move, 

And o’er the plains, by murdered saints made gory, 
Again the joyous angel flew with love; 

And they were lightened up with tenfold glorv, 
And smiling earth reflected heaven above. 

And as the burning waves of sin were stayed, 

Her happy prayers of thanks to God were made. 


The maid awoke. The wild and fearful thunder 
Was heard upon the bosom of the air, 
And shouts, as though the earth were rent asunder, 
Came mingled with the wailings of despair— 
The stifled voice of murdered ones, swept under 
By the tramping of the d from afar. 
The captive maid gazed up. and through her tears 
She murmured, ‘0 God, behold the dream appears!” 


* Perhaps some of the above verses need explanation. There are three 
visions referred to—the first, in the third stanza, represents the spread of 
Christianity in India before the present time; the second, in the fourth stan- 
za, the present reign of terror; and the last, in the sixth stanza. refers to 
the reign of light and truth when the present troubles shall have ceased. 


LENGTH OF THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


Huc (“ Christianity in China”) represents the great wall, Wan- 
Li-Tchang-Tching, as 10,000 leagues in length. Instead of 
leagues it should be li, a Chinese measure of 1750 feet. Ten 
thousand leagues are more than the earth’s circumference ; whilst 
10,000 li are equal to 3314 miles, more than twice the real length 
of the wall, an extension of masonry, however, sufficiently mar- 
vellous without supposing it in fact, which it is not, continuous! 
of the same dimensions and material throughout. Were the wall » 
double for its whole length—it is partly so—the 10,000 li of the 
Chinese would be a sufficient approximation to the truth. Nine 
li are nearly equal to one league. Fifteen hundred English miles 
is very nearly the actual length of the great wall. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, torming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 

THE PHANTOM SEA : or, Taz Rep Cross AnD THE CRESCENT. 


OF THE 
A story of Boston Bay and the Mediterranean. A nautical romance of 
vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot....By FRANUIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirz on raz Wino. A Tale of Fortune's Freaks 
and Faucies. A fine story of life in its various phases and wnder some of 
its most romantic incidents. By........+e.+++- LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE LOST HEIR: or, Tus Duxe any rue Lazzaroxz. A story of tragic 
interest, portraying scenes in one of the most stirring times of the history 

THE ARKANSAS RAN + or, Dinexz THe Backwoopsman. A vivid 
and charming story of cm: West, unrivalled in plot and character. 
BY. LIEUT’ MURRAY. 

CIN or, Tae OF THE CHESAPERKE. A story 
A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 


THE HEART’S SECRET: or, Tax Forrunss oy a Soxprer. A story of 
love and the low latitudes. A charming tale from one of our old and favor- 
ite authors. LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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COUNT DE PERSIGNY, 

LATE MINISTER FROM FRANCE TO ENGLAND. 

The Count de Persigny, whose portrait accompa- 
nies this article, was the immediate predecessor of 
Marshal Pelissier, Duke de Malakoff, as minister to 
the court of St. James, and, as one of the most inti- 
mate friends of Louis Napoleon, and a man whose 
name and acts are constantly mentioned in connection 
with the politics of Europe, our readers will be glad 
to peruse and to preserve a sketch of his career. M. 
de Persigny has risen as rapidly as his imperial mas- 
ter, and apparently places the same superstitious 
reliance in ae “star.” The vicissitudes of the em- 
peror’s career—the buffetings of fortune, that at one 
moment brought him prominently forward, and at 
another rudely hurled him back into poverty and ob- 
scurity—were all shared by his friend Persigny. We 
have no exact record of M. de Persigny’s birth; but 
his is about fifty. He is of humble origin, and 
in early life was clerk toa public aoteey at Strasbourg 
—the place where he first knew and cultivated the 
acquaintance of Louis Napoleon. The family name 
of the late French ambassador in England is Fialin, 
and although assuming the aristocratic prefix of “de” 
to his surname, there is a question whether he really 
be entitled to this distinction of nobility, or even to 
the name itself of Persigny. In the year 1831-32, 
when the throne of Lonis Philippe was yet unsteady, 
the Bonapartist party in France turned an expectant 
eye towards Vienna, the residence of Bonaparte’s 
son, known as the Duc de Reichstadt. According to 
some public writers, a great portion of the French 
army was then waiting for the opportunity of acknowl- 
edging Napoleon the Second the moment he crossed 
the frontier of France. A whole corps, we are told— 
colonels and generals included—expected him, and 
had resolved, if the duke did not come himself, to 
receive his cousin, the present emperor, in his stead. 
The death of the Duc de Reichstadt, in 1832, frus- 
trated their plans, and Louis Napoleon became the 
legal heir of the ffnperial family of Bonaparte. His 
designs upon the throne of France became evident in 
1835, and the following year it was determined to 
make an attempt upon the garrison at Strasbourg, the 
place where M. de Persigny resided. Whether he 
served as a medium between Louis Napoleon and 
that portion of the troops which hailed him as em- 
peror, it is impossible to say; but certain it is, that 
immediately upon the attempt, M. de Persigny avow- 
edly became a devoted and enthusiastic Bonapartist, 
as well as the most intimate and confidential friend of 
Louis Napoleon. The Strasbourg affair was a de- 
cided failure, notwithstanding that an entire regiment of artillery, 
and portions of other corps, declared for the empire ; and that the 
prefect, as well as the general commanding the town, were both 
made prisoners. The tables were soon turned, and Louis Napo- 
leon and his followers arrested. They were tried by the Court of 
Peers, and whilst the principal was banished to America, the 
others suffered certain terms of imprisonment. M. de Persigny 
followed the fortunes of Louis Napoleon, and on the latter's re- 
turn from the United States, and during his subsequent sojourn 
in London, became his confidential adviser and private secretary. 
Years passed on, and Louis Napoleon was almost forgotten by 
the world. He and his friend De Persigny were only heard of as 
visitors at the houses of the second-rate English nobility. Occa- 
sionally a political letter —o- as emanating from Louis Napo- 
leon, und countersigned by “Fialin de Persigny,” but people 


COUNT DE PERSIGNY, LATE FRENCH MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 


| believed the Strasbourg failure had comeneay damped the —- | 
e 


and destroyed the anticipations entertained by the nephew of t 


Great Napoleon, that he would re-establish the empire in France. | 


Not so, however. There was always one at hand to cheer the 
spirits and rouse the drooping energies of the exile. 
was lost for encouraging the belief that some day, sooner or later, 
the star of the Bonapartes would culminate to its former gran- 
deur, and the imperial sceptre of France would pass into the 
hands of him who now wears the purple. This apt and ready 
monitor of Louis Napoleon was M. de Persigny, a man with a 
will and resolve as dogged, if not more so, than his own; with a 
soul equally ambitious and aspiring as that which raised his mas- 
ter to the throne of France. M. de Persigny entered heart and 
hand into the Boulogne expedition. He it was who arranged its 
preliminaries, and made the most of those scanty funds then at 


A CORRICOLO, OR NEAPOLITAN DILIGENCE. 


No occasion | 


| 
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the disposal of him whose pecuniary resources are 
now almost illimitable. The expedition sailed from 
the Thames, in the City of Edinburgh steamer, land- 
ed at Boulogne, attempted to storm a guard-house, 
failed, retreated to the seaside, when Louis Napoleon 
and the majority of his followers were captured. The 
former was sentenced to imprisonment for life in the 
fortress of Ham ; the latter to lesser penalties. When 
arene by the Court of Peers, M. Persigny boldly 

eclared he had fired at the soldiers for the purpose 
of taking their lives, and justified himself by arguing 
that those who opposed Louis Napoleon were traitors 
to France. When Louis Napoleon escaped from 
Ham, he returned to England, where the faithful Per- 
signy awaited him, and continued his bosom friend 
and adviser until the moment arrived when the for- 
tunes of the house of Bonaparte were once more in 
the ascendant. The revolution of 1848 came; the 
throne of Louis Philippe was swept away by the hur- 
ricane of revolution, and the republic rose upon its 
ashes, in turn to be overthrown by another yet more 
violent and yet more sanguinary shock. During the 
period Louis Napoleon was President of the Repub- 
lic, M. de Persigny successively held the appointments 
of ambassador to Berlin and minister of the interior. 
He, in the empire, became minister of foreign affairs ; 
and, on being succeeded in that post by M. Walewski, 
returned as ambassador from France to the country 
wherein so many years of a0 ye | and apparently 
hopeless exile had ‘been passed. M. de Persigny is 
an able diplomatist, being naturally shrewd, suspicious 
and cautious, and of a cool, observant nature. He is 
said to be well read, and exceedingly fond of study, 
As heretofore, he remains the steady friend and cher- 
ished counsellor of Louis Napoleon; and when any 
state difficulty of more than ordinary ey arises, 
he is invariably summoned to the Tuileries, and his 


counsel and advice sought for. 


THE NEAPOLITAN DILIGENCE. 

Among the vehicles that cireulate in the vicinity of 
Naples, no one appears stranger to the eyes of Ameri- 
can travellers, accustomed to neat and light turnouts, 
than the heavy diligence of which we publish below a 
spirited and faithful representation. It is drawn b 
four horses, harnessed abreast, and decked wit 

lumes in their heads and little towers on their sad- 

les. It carries a large number of passengers, inside 
and out, and indeed the capacity of an Italian dili- 
gence seems to be unlimited. The armed men on the 
roof and in front are guards employed to protect the 
diligence against brigands. It is not always, how- 
ever, that these gallant fellows accomplish much in cases of a de- 
termined attack, and are suspected by the uncharitable of some- 
times being in league themselves with the brigands, who have, by 
the way, from the remotest times, been the traditional and often 
exaggerated terror of the country. The diligences will not long 
remain as relics of the past. Let painters and romance-writers 
hasten to seek poetical inspiration and dramatic stories ere it be 
too late, for, as civilization advances, and in a few years, doubt- 
less, the Neapolitan government will think of attaching Italy to 
Sicily, by prolonging a railroad to a point opposite to its shores, 
and in the whole of this part of Southern Italy, now almost in- 
terdicted to tourists, by the danger and inconvenience of the 
modes of locomotion, will become, thanks to cars and steam, the 
usual end of pleasure journeyings, and railroad travelling be as 
common there as elsewhere on the continent of Europe. 
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THE FANTASIE YACHT, BUILT FOR THE ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN OF AUSTRIA. 


THE YACHT “ FANTASIE.” 

The beautiful steam yacht Fantasie, depicted on this page, has 
just made her <a  o on the River Thames, England, excit- 
ing admiration by the beauty of her model, and the splendor of 
her fitting up. She was ordered by the emperor of Austria for 
the archduke Maximilian. We present occasionally the drawings 
of foreign vessels, to show what the builders on the other side of 
the water are doing, and thus to assist the spirit of generous rival- 
ry between the two countries. Giving the same opportunities, we 
are not afraid to back our American mechanics against those of 
England, even in the difficult art of ship-building. That we are 
unsurpassed in yacht-building was 
triumphantly shown in the case of 
the America, and had the emperor 
of Austria sent his order to this 
country, we are quite sure that as 
beautiful a vessel as the Fantasie 
would have been returned to him. 
This yacht is minutely described 
in the foreign journals, for just 
now she is making quite a sensa- 
tion abroad. She was built and 
fitted with engines and machinery 
by Messrs. G. Rennie and Sons, 
the eminent engineers. Her lines 
are remarkably light and graceful, 
and the only drawback on her ca- 
pacities for speed is to be found in 
the limits ruthlessly set by those 
who ordered her in respect of 
length, breadth, and depth; so 
long, so broad, and so deep must 
she be, not an inch less or more 
either way ; and so the genius and 
energies of her constructors have 

n somewhat cramped, leaving 
it, however, matter of no small 
astonishment how under such Pro- 
crustean rule they have succeeded 
in effecting so much. ‘The inter- 
nal accommodations are a marvel 
of economy of space quite as much 
as of beauty of arrangement and 
decoration, and saloons, and sleep- 
ing cabins, and pantries, and gang- 
ways are dove-tailed into each 
other with the ingenuity of a Chi- 
nese puzzle. Descending the after- 
cabin stairs, we find” the whole 
after part of the vessel’ appropri- 
ated to attendants, with a vast 
acreage of leather mattresses, ex- 
tending horse-shoe fashion all 
round the stern and both quarters, 
and all sorts of accommodation 
for washing, sleeping, or living. 
A passage leads forward, having 
on the left, or port side, a beauti- 
ful set of cabins, fitted up with 
great taste and magnificence for 
the archduchess and ladies ; whilst 
on the opposite side are similar 
cabins for the ladies of the suite, 
and for that important functionary 
the steward. ‘I'he passage opens 
on the grand saloon, a handsome 
apartment sixteen feet square, well 
lighted by a large skylight as well 
as by ports in the side, the sides 
and ceiling colored in white and 
gold—the prevalent decoration of 
the whole yacht; on one side is a 
bronze stove, on the other a butfet 
to correspond, both surmounted 
with marble slabs; four large 


couches, handsomely carved, and fitted with crimson silk cushions, 
line the sides ; mirrors and girandoles occupy the ends; and the 
softest of velvet pile carpets cover the floor. Beyond, on the star- 
board side, is the archduke’s library, a snug cabin, with bookcase, 
writing-table, ete.; and on the port side his sleeping cabin, fitted 
with comfortable sleeping-place, wardrobe, washing apparatus, and 
so forth. The yacht is a paddle steamer, her length 180 feet, 
breadth 18, and her depth 11 feet. She is 290 tons burthen. 
She has two slender tapering masts, raking very much aft. She 
is fitted with a splendid pair of engines of 120 horse power, which 
give an average of 35 revolutions per minute. 


COSTUME OF THE ABYSSINIAN SOLDIER. 


AN ABYSSINIAN SOLDIER. 

Abyssinia, a land of great fertility, with a mild climate and 
rich fields, and a lively and intelligent population, is surrounded 
on all sides by barbarians, who are daily crowding upon it, and 
compel the inhabitants to live with arms in their hands. Since 
the emperors have suffered the power to fall into the.hands of 
their lieutenants, the governors of provinces, civil war has become 
permanent, the savages have shown themselves more and more 
threatening, society is disorganized, the country has become a 
camp, every inhabitant is a soldier, and the military costume 
everywhere prevails. dur illustration shows a soldier in his sim- 
ple dress. Over a pair of drawers 
of cotton cloth descending half 
way down the leg, the Abyssinian 
warrior drapes a piece of white 
cloth of the same tissue, suspend- 
ed by a strip of sheepskin with the 
wool on. If he is a Christian, he 
wears his hair, and round his neck 
the silk cord (matab) which dis- 
tinguishes him. If he is a Mus- 
sulman, he borrows from his co- 
religionist a small turban and en- 
riches his head with amulets. His 
shield is covered with rhinoceros 
hide, and ornamented with a long 
strip of sheepskin ending in a 
point, and by its side he displays 
a narrow strap studded with nails, 
large buttons, and pieces of metal. 
Two lances with very sharp heads 
serve him for weapons when he is 
not armed with a match-lock. 
This wild costume is very strik- 
ing when worn by a large body of 
troops. Some of them march on 
foot, others on horseback, and 
some are mounted on mules. The 
chiefs are distinguished by some 
additional ornaments, and partic- 
ularly a red fillet round the head. 
They are followed by numerous 
servants. When the empire was 
in its glory, there was a sort of 
regular army in Abyssinia. It 
formed the nucleus of the forces 
of the negous (emperors) which 
were composed in a great part of 
irregular troops. When these 
troops marched, they moved in 
great style for barbarian warriors, 
being accompanied by large bands 
of musicians, biowing flutes and 
horns and beating drams. The 
horses richly caparisoned, galloped 
in the van or the flank, presenting 
a lively picture of barbarian chiv- 
alry. The main body of the col- 
umn was composed of infantry 
armed with glittering spears that 
flashed in the African sunlight, 
while their huge-orbed shields and 
fantastic ornaments made up such 
amass as the eye of the painter 
loves to look upon, however dis- 
dainfully the military man might 
regard such a display. Of course 
such troops were only titted to 
cope with bodies similarly organ- 
ized and armed—a regiment of 
European regulars would have 
scattered them to the winds. Pro- 
bably the material of all the Afri- 
ean and Asiatic people is of hardly 
auy more efficient character. 
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I CAN’T MAKE UP MY MIND. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


0, would I were a married man, 
My house all full of giee ; 

A smiling partner by my side, 
And children round my knee. 

The cause why I’m a bachelor 
Not hard it is to find; 

The fact is, that I really can't— 
I can’t make up my mind! 


i There ’s Juliana Lilywhite— 
I know that she would drop 
Into my loving arms, if I 
Would but the question *‘ pop;” 
With Carry Cowslip, too, I should 
No difficulty find ; 
She would not hesitate, but J— 
I can’t make up my mind! 


There ’s Angelina Marigold, 
Who would with me elope, 
If to her window I would fix 
A ladder made of rope! 
She ’s gentle and she ’s beautiful, 
Her purse is richly lined ; 
And she'd have me spite of “ pa,’”’ but I— 
I can’t make up my mind! 


Now, when I walk along the street, 
Girls’ roguish looks I catch, 

As with a sneer they say ‘- There goes 
A rusty-fusty bach 

Well, I'll resolve this very day 
Some sort of wife to find ; 

Ill wed—I think I will—O, dear, 
I can’t make up my mind! 


» 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


SOMETHING TO DO. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


—_— 


“ Wuat can I do?” 

Lizzie Griggs pressed her forehead close against the window- 
pane as she asked herself the question. “ What can J do?” she 
repeated, brushing with her hand the heavy folds of brown hair 
from her cheeks. “Father White says we may all of us do some- 
thing to benefit the world, all make some little sacrifices that would 
not only bless others, but bless ourselves. I don’t see anything 
to do—no real, tangible work for my hands ; if I could, I believe 
I should be better and happier.” 

For a long while Lizzie stood by the window, silently watching 
the throng of pedestrians that passed to and fro, to and fro, along 
the busy street. 

“There is a little boy, a seller of apples,” she again com- 
menced ; “he is lean, ragged and dirty-looking. I wonder if it is 
my duty to go out after him, and fill his hands with money and 
food? I should make a queer appearance, certainly! And there 
is a woman with a big sack of something—I don’t know what— 
upon her shoulders. She looks weary and down-hearted ; I should 
say that there had never been a smile upon her wrinkled and care- 
stamped face. Her fect are nearly bare upon the sidewalk. How 
she stoops forward under the heavy weight, almost staggering at 
every step! Ought I to go out and assist her in carrying her 
burden? If I was in the country I should not hesitate a moment; 
but here, how I should be laughed at for doing such a thing here! 
I do not believe Father White would want me to make myself 
ridiculous for the sake of being of service to any one. There is 
an old man, a wood-sawyer, tottering along, hardly able to stand 
up under the weight of his saw-horse and saw. How white his hair 
is—how wrinkled his face! He must be very old, indeed—old 
and obliged to work so hard! If I could I would—” , 

But just at that moment Lizzie espied some one coming up the 
street, and the poor old wood-sawer, trembling from fatigue and 
age, was forgotten. The quick blood went up to her cheeks, and 
an eager, expectant look lay about her lips and stole into the 
blue depths of her eyes. As the form neared the house, Lizzie 
did not move from the window, but still gazed with apparent in- 
difference into the street, seemingly unconscious that she was ob- 
served by any one. In a few moments the hall door was thrown 
open, and a quick, firm step neared the parlor door. Still she did 
not look up, until, with a pretty show of surprise, she started at 
the sound of a well known voice. 

“TI have succeeded in getting the tickets for Monday night’s 
opera,“Lizzie. I bought them of Sam Rivers, though he reluc- 
tantly parted with them. They have a great bill out, and I was 
anxious that you should go.” 

“This is very kind of you, Frank,” said Lizzie, coming for- 
ward. “I was sadly disappointed because I was not able to go 
when the troup was here last season, perhaps you remember ?” 

“Yes, and how gallantly I shared your disappointment, and 
what a long time passed before I could be made to believe that 
you did not intend to cut me !” 

“But I had such a headache, indeed you would have been cruel 
to have insisted on taking me then.” 

“ Lizzie, I don’t think you would tell a falsehood, but, between 
you and I, the ladies sham a great deal, when a few honest, plain- 
spoken words would be much better.” 

Lizzie smiled and shook her head; smiled, she wished him to 
think, at his opinion of the ladies, but in reality, because Frank 
Bowman had faith in her truthfulness. 

“But you are not charitable, Frank. Between you and I, as 


you said a few moments ago, we women are just as truthful as you 
men,” said Lizzie. 

“You are mistaken. You are more given to flirting, are more 
artful than we are. If you like us ever so well, you wear just the 
same your pretty show-dress of coquetry and indifference. For 
instance—shall I give you an instance ?” 

“If you please.” 

“ Well—don’t be angry—as I was coming up the street a few 
moments ago, I saw you at the window. You saw me, too, but 
instead of showing by a sign or look that you observed me, you 
turned your face in another direction, and when I came into the 
parlor, started in just the nicest theatrical way imaginable. I do 
not like you the less for it, and shouldn’t if I didn’t see through 
it all ; for if I did not understand you, I should be coquetted into 
loving you; and as I do, I am very well contented, knowing that 
you would never put yourself to so much trouble if you didn’t 
care something for me.” 

Lizzie’s face crimsoned. “ But, Frank, Frank, you are con- 
ceited, dangerously conceited—” she began. 

“No, no, not a bit,” he interrupted, putting a period to her sen- 
tence in the shape of a kiss. ‘“‘ Now be honest once, and look me 
in the face and say in so many plain, honest words that yoy love 
me.” 

“Indeed, I shall not tell a lie,” said Lizzie, looking down upon 
the carpet. 

“IT know you will not; now commence.” 

“ But wait, Frank. Did you bring home this evening’s paper ?” 

“No—but what has that to do with the subject ¢” 

“Well, I want to tell you; there is an account of a dreadful 
murder in—” 

“ But I want to tell you that—” 

“Yes, there was a dreadful murder committed down on S—— 
Street, last night; be patient, and I'll tell you about it. You 
see—”’ 

“T don’t want to hear it ; I want you to tell me that—” 

“That the supper-bell is ringing. I’m clear of you!” she added, 
bounding out into the hall before Frank, who very leisurely fol- 
lowed her into the supper-room. 

The following day, which was Saturday, thoughts of Monday 
evening’s opera were uppermost in Lizzie’s mind. What should 
she wear? Her hat would not do at all, she thought; it was too 
much soiled. 

“With this week’s wages I shall have money enough to pur- 
chase a hat and a pair of white kid gloves,” she said to herself, as 
she bent over her work. “I always like to look well when I go 
out with Frank, he is so fastidious about his dress. Yes, after I 
am paid to-night, I’ll make my purchases, and carry them home 
and show them to him. He will not think any the less of me, I 
am sure, for wishing to make a good appearance—no.” And she 
worked rapidly as she thought of her coming enjoyment. 

Not once during the whole day did Lizzie think of Father 
White’s earnestly spoken words—“ You must do some good— 
something every day of your life; no matter if you have to make 
little sacrifices ; you will be all the better for it.” Her heart was 
never more warm and loving, but all its richness, strength and 
affection were lavishly poured in one direction; she was dream- 
ing, deliciously dreaming, but her golden visions circled only self 
and self’s idol. 

So she smiled all the day; smiled over her work ; answered 
every one who addressed her, with a smile; and received at night 
her week’s wages with the same joyous light playing upon her fea- 
tures. With a buoyant step Lizzie took her way down Hanover 
Street to make her purchases. Every one looked happy to her ; 
in all the vast throng of people that she met she could not see one 
unhappy face. It seemed as if her joy was the sun of the world, 
so great was it, and all were warming themselves in its kindly 
rays. So it is, that within our own hearts we carry our sunshine 
and our shadows. ; 

As she paused before a large millinery establishment, looking 
admiringly at the rich display of hats, flowers and ribbons in the 
window, a low, stifled sob fell upon her ear. She looked quickly 
about her, but could see none but glad, cheery faces in the passing 
throng, and with an expression of wonder upon her face she 
turned and was about entering the store, when again she heard 
the passionate sobbing and weeping of some one near by. Going 
around the corner of the building into a narrow street, she saw a 
little boy crouched down upon the sidewalk, with both hands 
clasped over his face, and swaying himself backward and forward 
in his grief. 

“What is the matter, my little fellow?” asked Lizzie, placing 
her hand kindly upon the head of the boy ; “‘ what is the matter?” 

“?T aint no use, taint no use was the answer; “the store is 
shut up.” 

“ What's of no use? Will you not tell me what the trouble is ? 
What makes you cry so?” 

Wiping his eyes with the sleeve of his patched but clean jacket, 
he looked up shyly into Lizzie’s face, and seeing only kindness 
and good nature there, stammered forth : “He wont pay me.” 

“Who wont pay you?” 

“Why, the man I work for; he said he couldn’t, and I don’t 
know what to do.” 

“What were you intending to do with your money? did you 
need it very much ?” 

“O, O, miss, (sob) I was (sob) going to carry it home to my (a 
long sob) mother.” 

“Is your mother poor ?”’ 

“Yes, she hasn’t anything to pay last weck’s rent with, nor 
nothing to buy victuals with ; what shall I do !” 

“ How much did the man owe you ?” 

“Three dollars, three whole dollars ; he owed me half a dollar 


on last week’s wages, but he said it wasn’t handy for him to pay 
me to-night.” 

Lizzie’s right hand involuntarily sought her purse. In it was 
just enough money to purchase her outfit for the opera. If she 
gave the boy three dollars she could not go, and if she did not, 
Frank would be very angry with her. Which should she do? 
She thought for a moment that she would pass courageously 
along and leave the child to sob over his grief alone. But his sor- 
rowful eyes bound her as if by fascination, and she could not leave 
the spot. Suddenly the words of Father White came to her, and with- 
out hesitation she opened her purse and took out a three dollar note. 

“Tere,” she said, her lips quivering, “here is three dollars that 
you can take home to your mother.” 

“Three dollars, that I can take home to my mother?” repeated 
the boy, a look of wonder passing over his pale, anxious face. 

“Yes, take it; tell your mother a lady gave it to you.” 

“Tam so glad, ma’am, I am so glad!” exclaimed the child, 
leaping to Lizzie’s side. 

Lizzie’s eyes filled with tears at the sight of the little fellow’s joy. 

“TI think you must be a very kind lady, a very great angel-lady, 
Will you come into the light, so that I can look into your face 
plain and know you when I want to give you back the money ?” 

Lizzie stepped out upon the sidewalk of the full, brilliantly 
lighted street, and the child scanned her face long and eagerly. 

“No, I'll never forget you !” he exclaimed, drawing his sleeve 
over his swollen eyes. “I shall always remember how you look.” 
And glancing into Lizzie’s face again, he bounded down the street. 

Two hours later, Lizzie Griggs was in her chamber, sobbing 
bitterly. She had told Frank that she could not accompany him 
Monday evening, but could not give him a satisfactory reason for 
changing her mind ; and so he treated her coldly and indifferent- 
ly, saying, with a proud curving of his lips, that he was not sur- 
prised at her decision, and that he should have but little trouble 
in engaging some one to take her place. 

“How could he be so cruel !’’ she said, between her sobs, “ when 
he knew I cared so very much for him! And to think he’ll take 
that handsome, disagreeable Irene Perkins on Monday night, and 
leave me here to be laughed at by the whole house; dear, dear 
me! I don’t care though, Iam glad I gave away the three dol- 
lars. How happy the little boy was, and how miserable he would 
have been all the week if I hadn’t given it to him! I wouldn’t take 
back the money for anything in the world, not even for Frank’s 
confidence. There was a sacrifice for me to make, and I made it.” 


“Here’s the three dollars, Len. Did you need the money much 
Saturday evening? I intended to have given it to you Monday 
morning, but it slipped my mind.” 

“TI did need it very much,” answered the boy, reluctantly, “ but 
a lady gave me three dollars, and I got along just as well.” 

“A lady? You must have met with a rare exception, to have 
been so favored. Did you ask her for it ?”’ 

“No, sir; she gave it to me without asking.” 

“How did she know you wanted it ?” 

“T—I—I cried, sir.” 

“Cried because you wanted money ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“Whew! Do you ever expect to see the lady again ?” 

“O, yes, sir; I saw her this morning, and she is a great beauty, 
with just the smilingest eyes and mouth you ever saw; she passes 
here every morning, I guess.” 

“Did you ever see her before ?” 

“No, sir. Ihaven’t been here only two weeks, you know, and 
I have not noticed any of the folks much yet.” 

“Will you let me know when she passes this way again? I'd 
admire to look upon such a woman.” __ 

“Yes, sir, I'll watch her. It is almost noon, and she may be 
along by dinner-time.” 

The young man, who was no other than Frank Bowman, walked 
leisurely up and down the store, pausing now and then to look 
out into the busy street, and to survey the jewelry in his neatly 
arranged show-case. Just as he was wearying of his restless walk 
and meagre range of vision, Len, wlio had been intently gazing 
up the street, bounded into the store, exclaiming : 

“She’s coming—coming down the street! Come right out 
here, where you can look straight at her. ©, she’s a beauty, sir! 
There, there she is, the one with ‘the plaid shawl on!” he con- 
tinued, eagerly, as he preceded Frank to the door. 

Frank looked in the direction indicated, and gave a start of 
surprise. Could he trust his senses? That plaid shawl looked 
very familiar to him, and the face and form—he thought for a 
moment that he should sink through the sidewalk—were those of 
Lizzie Griggs! She, then, was his shop-boy’s benefactress? In 
an instant the whole truth flashed over him, and as the boy Len 
leaped to the side of the blushing girl and thrust the three dollar 
note into her gloved hand, he raised his hat involuntarily, so great 
was the reverence that he felt at his heart for her. 

That evening, after a long conversation in the parlor with Liz- 
zie, Frank Bowman was heard to ask his aunt to rent him an oc- 
cupied suite of rooms on the second floor of her house. Anda 
short time afterwards, when some one asked Lizzie what it meant, 
the new arrangement of Frank Bowman’s, she made a very con- 
fused and blundering answer. 

Many years have passed since the above episode of Lizzie’s life, 
and Frank Bowman is now a wealthy man, honored by all who 
know him; and he often says, while an expression of tenderness 
lights up his features : 

“T never should have been the man I now am, if my little Liz 
zie had not been led to look around for ‘something to do.’ Fa- 
ther White’s little exhortations have moulded, through us, I may 
not say how many destinies. Peace to him !” 
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DOCTOR NELSON’S ADVENTURE. 


BY WILLIAM 8. HARRIS, 


AUTHOR OF “THE MESMERIZER,” “HUNG AT LAST,” “THE NOON-DAY ESCAPE,” 
BTC., ETC., STC. 


“TinG-a-LinG, ting-a-ling!” cried old Betty Morris, Doctor 
Nelson’s housekeeper, as for the twentieth time that evening she 
had been called to the door. “I wonder if everybody is sick this 
stormy night! I declare no sooner do I get one bout knit, than 
that bell goes ting-a-ling, and makes me drop all my stitches. 
Well, what now ?” she asked, in a querulous tone, as a poor-look- 
ing boy came to the half-opened door and asked for the doctor. 
“ He isn’t in,” she answered, shortly, just discovering that she had 
dragged her knitting-work through the entry, needles, ball and 
stocking each parting company with the rest, and running into 
dark corners beneath the stairs. 

“ When will he come ?” said the meek, patient voice, that had 
a thrill of sadness in it, which at any other time would have ap- 
pealed to old Betty’s heart ; now she was sleepy and weary, and 
perhaps had a right to be a little cross. 

“ Dear knows!” she responded, testily ; “when he gets through 
with all the sick folks, I s’pose. I think half the people of Sand- 
wich are sick to-night.” 

The boy cast a wistful look back into the stormy darkness, as 
if hoping to hear the sound of his coming wheels. When he 
turned his face into the light again, he looked so sorrowful that 
the old woman’s heart smote her, and she asked him kindly who 
was wanting the doctor. 

“My mother is very sick, ma’am; do send the doctor to John 
Dalton’s house, Willow Street, as soon as he comes ?” 

“J will, my poor lad,” returned Betty, now thoroughly inter- 
ested; and the boy ran off again into the blinding storm. 

In less than ten minutes, the doctor returned; and wet, weary 
and hungry as he was, he staid not to warm himself by the bright 
fire, nor to touch the nice hot supper which stood ready for him, 
but hastened to the place designated as the sick woman’s residence. 

Doctor Robert Nelson was a widower. Years before, when he 
was just commencing practice, he married the daughter of a 
wealthy man, who surrounded his child with every luxury that 
ample riches could purchase. Eyery whim was gratified, every 
wish indulged. She proved a poor wife for the doctor, however, 
for her selfishness, indolence and pride repelled those who would 
have been firm friends and patrons to him. Disliking her haughty 
airs and wayward temper, the people of Sandwich avoided her 
acquaintance, and as in such towns it is a fixed rule to be intimate 
with one’s minister and physician and their families, it was found 
that the greater part of the citizens favored Doctor Blaisdell, whose 
abilities arta experience were nothing to boast of; but then he had 
a pleasant and sweet-tempered wife, who visited all his patients. 

Mrs. Nelson had two children, who died young. There was 
another who lived, a sweet and lovely little boy, on whom the 
doctor lavished the full measure of his love ; for the poor, weak 
Mrs. Nelson needed it no longer; she had died when little Her- 
bert was only a few days old. Old Betty Morris, who had been 
a servant to the doctor’s mother, was retained in his service as 
housekeeper, in spite of the assurances of Mrs. Nelson’s family 
that she was not a proper person take care of Arabella’s child. 
Robert Nelson was a little obstinate on some points ; and he knew 
that Betty’s knowledge of the laws of health, which she derived 
from his own mother, would be invaluable to his boy, in his own 
unavoidable absence from home. Under Betty’s careful surveil- 
lance, he knew that sweetmeats and confectionary would be a 
sealed book to the delicate little child, who needed the plainest 
food, the most constant bathing and habitual out-of-door exercise. 


Arabella’s two sisters hinted in vain that they would be de- 
lighted to have Herbert under their charge. The doctor assured 
them of Betty’s competency, and they sighed to think that the 
handsome widower could not be won, even through his chiid; he 
was proof against falling into the trap by which so many fall an 
easy prey—the idea that the sisters of a deceased wife make the 
best step-mothers for the children. Herbert, therefore, although a 
rich heir in expectancy, escaped the usual penalties of that situa- 
tion; and was duly fed on good, wholesome beef, mutton, brown 
bread and vegetables, and in consequence became a stout, hearty 
and pleasant boy, apparently inheriting neither his mother’s 
nervousness nor her temper. 

It was now eight years since the doctor had become a widower. 
“ What a tender, faithful husband !” said many. “ How devoted 
to the memory of his wife!’ Often he heard these sayings, as the 
fair speakers intended he should, but with little effect ; as yet he 
had remained to all appearance heart whole. 

“Tt was a dreadful poor-looking boy!” screamed Betty, as her 
master opened the door and she felt the rush of the tempest in 
lighting him out. 

“The more need of my going, then,” said he, as he thought of 
his own little Herbert, and pictured him out on such a night. 

Willow Street was at the lower part of Sandwich, down among 
the wharves, instead of being, as its name would denote, a green 
spot by a running brook; and here in the upper loft of an old 
wareh the doctor found his patient. The stairs were of rough 
boards, black and uneven; from beneath these came a powerful 
odor of fish and various other articles that were probably stored 
there for transportation. 

Turning to the left, where he saw a light beneath the door, 
Doctor Nelson tapped gently. It was opened by a young girl, 
who led him towards a chair, where, supported by pillows, a wo- 
man in the last stage of emaciation, drawing her breath painfully, 
and apparently near death. It seemed such a hopeless case that 


the doctor scarcely knew how to approach it by any ordinary 
modes of relief; but at last, without asking any questions, he ad- 
ministered a few drops of some liquid which he carried in his 
pocket. It revived her; the glassy eyes, so soon to close upon 
everything below, brightened up, and she spoke. 

“T sent for you, Doctor Nelson,” she said, brokenly, “ because 
I have heard that you are a good, kind man. I am dying, as you 
must see, and my boy, my poor little James here, is fatherless, as 
he will soon be motherless. Will you take him as your servant, 
and make him grow up to be a good man ?” 

The doctor looked at the poor lad. He seemed about twelve 
years old, but had a sort of starved look that made it difficult to 
judge of his exact age, so cruelly had it worn into the childish 
face. There was an honest look there, too, that the doctor liked, 
a look that spoke of truth and sincerity; and he felt that such a 
boy must be a good servant. I say he thought of this—but had 
the appeal been made for the most ruffianly, desperate child in the 
world, at such a moment, he would not have refused to hear it 
and respond to it. 

“God helping me, I will do all that I can to make your son a 
good and useful man,” he answered, his great, broad chest heaving 
with emotion ; for there was something about this woman and her 
child that seemed far beyond what he might have expected to find 
in this miserable place. 

She closed her eyes, moving her pale lips as if in prayer for a 
few minutes; then calling the boy to her side, she made him 
promise to obey all that his kind patron should say tohim. He 
promised, with his eyes full of tears, and with a passionate kiss 
upon the poor feeble hand that hung down almost powerless ; 
then he turned half shyly to the doctor, and thanked him for his 
kindness. 

“But you have another child?” he said; “the young girl who 
opened the door to me ?” 

He looked out into the dim light that shone upon the rest of the 
room, and saw the girl’s figure as-she leaned sadly against the 
poor apology for a mantelpiece. 

“ She is not mine,” said the woman. “I wish she were, for she 
is a good girl to me now. She will go out into the world, and 
make her own path, and every one will love her; but my poor little 
James would find it hard indeed.” 

“Not your own? Is she a relative ?” 

“No, sir. I have not breath to tell you, but she will. Come 
here, Lillie,” she said, holding out her hand to the girl. “ Tell 
the doctor all about yourself.” 

The child looked up into the doctor’s face, and turned red and 
then white. Twice she tried to speak, but broke down each time. 
It was of no use, she could not say a word, and she retreated to 
her dim corner again. Upspoke little James then, his pale face 
drenched in tears : 

“She is the best, the dearest—O, sir, you don’t know how good 
Lillie has been to us ; how well she has taken care of mother; how 
she has, worked sometimes all night, when she could get it; and 
when she had it no more, she starved, sir, she did indeed. Poor 
Lillie!’ And the boy ran up to her, and leaned his face against 
her arm, as if ashamed of his emotion. 

The wind rattled the loose windows, and the rain beat in through 
great cracks in the walls. Doctor Nelson watched the patient as 
she lay now, exhausted and weary, but with a calm, placid look, as 
if all that she had asked on earth had been freely bestowed. He 
believed she would sleep; and he asked Lillie if she would get 
her to her bed. 

“She cannot sleep in a bed, sir; she is obliged to sit up, or she 
cannot breathe.” 

As she came forward and said this, Doctor Nelson could not 
but remark her beauty. That pale, hungry-looking face was 
lighted up by two dazzling eyes, and was overshadowed by hair 
that was evidently long and abundant, but was put back simply in 
a great knot behind. Her arms were bare; very thin they were— 
so thin that the wrist bone looked as if it would break of itself; 
but they were white and beautifully shaped. Her neck was cov- 
ered to the throat, her dress being of the very coarsest calico, and 
well patched, but clean and whole. She was apparently sixteen 
or seventeen, and the expression of her face denoted that she had 
passed through trials enough for five times that age. 

“Come then, my good girl,” said Doctor Nelson, kindly, “ take 
my place by her chair, and let me go home. I can do nothing 
more to relieve her, but I will come in again in an hour.” 

She obeyed, first making Jamie lic down on the bed. The poor 
woman was falling into a heavy slumber. True to his word, the 
doctor returned, and on his arm he brought a basket. He had 
filled it with bread and a couple bottles of wine, without waking 
old Betty, who sat sleeping in her chair. The woman, Mrs. Rave- 
lin, as he found was her name, was still sleeping. He turned out 
a cup of wine and gave it to the girl, bidding her drink it up ; then 
breaking off a piece of bread, he made her eat it. Shy as she was, 
she took it with an eagerness that could only come from long 
privation. Jamie had forgotten his sorrows and hunger in “ that 
peaceful sleep which only childhood knows.” 

Slowly passed the night to the two watchers ; but before morn- 
ing, the young girl, by dint of questioning, had related her story 
to the doctor. She was found on the beach after a ship had been 
wrecked, and taken home by Mr. Ravelin. He became very poor 
afterwards, and came to Sandwich where he was unknown, to hide 
his poverty. Here he died, after struggling with want for a year. 
Afterwards the wife took in work, but was soon attacked with the 
symptoms of consumption. In brief, want and sorrow had brought 
her to the brink of the grave. When the morning dawned, her 
eyes were closed forever ; she had passed away. 

There was no wild cry of grief in that room, but a calm, settled 
sorrow. Doctor Nelson called in neighbors and bade them care 


for the dead, and then took the two young, desolate credtures to 
his home. Old Betty was used to his queer notions, as she called 
them; so that she was not put out at all by his request that she 
would prepare the two little bed-rooms, and find a woman who 
could fit some dresses for Lillie. He took little Jamie to a store 
where he was completely fitted out, so that Herbert might not see 
the boy before he was decently clothed. Last of all, he had the 
coffin brought up to his house in the dusk of night, to be buried 
from thence. 


‘“Time for me to be doing something,” said little Jamie to the 
doctor, one morning in early:spring. “May I go and trim the 
currant bushes, sir ?’”’ he asked. 

““T will give you these flower seeds, Jamie,” said the doctor. 
“Go and plant them on your mother’s grave.” 

A good boy Jamie was proving himself. The doctor’s horse 
was kept nicely, the yard and garden free from anything unsight- 
ly. His master was proud of the boy; but towards the girl his 
feelings were not so well defined. She came timidly to his office 
door on the first evening in May, and told him that she was going 
the next morning to the nearest town, and should probably find a 
place to live in a family. He offered no remonstrance, and the 
next morning before he was stirring, she was preparing to go 
away, and Betty was fairly crying. She had become attached to 
the gentle young girl, and hated to part with her; but Betty pru- 
dently thought that her master could not afford so many servants 
in the house. 

Doctor Nelson was dressing himself when he caught sight of 
poor Lillie, who had been waiting an hour for him. She was 
walking slowly and thoughtfully along, with her head bent 
down. Jamie was with her, but at a turn in the road he appeared 
to take leave of her and turn towards home ; like Betty, he, too, 
was weeping. 

“ Jamie !” cried the doctor, from the window ; “ tackle the horse 
into the chaise, quick! I am going out early.” 

It was short work ; and forgetting that he had had no breakfast, 
he stepped in and drove away. Not long did he urge on the spir- 
ited horse before he overtook the girl, and told her to take a seat 
beside him. Mechanically she obeyed, for she was overcome al- 
ready with weariness, although she had lately grown stronger and 
healthier. 

“You are not to go away at all, Lillie,” he said; “we cannot 
do without you; stay and be my little daughter.” 

“Do you want me to?” 

“Well—I think so. I want to give you an education. You 
must read a great deal, too. You shall not go to any of those 
places where you were going to. You shall never go !” 

It was strange to see how that voice controlled her. He turned 
homeward and carried her in triumph to old Betty. 

The next year was one of moment to Lillie’s destinies. Doctor 
Nelson procured for her the best masters, and she went bravely 
through, and stood before him at the end of the year, a woman, a 
scholar, an accomplished, intelligent being, fit for any station in 
life. It was Doctor Nelson’s work, and he wanted to reap the 
fruit of his labor. 

“Betty,” he said to his faithful old servant, “I am going to 
marry soon.” 

Betty was aghast at the news, but found breath to ask to whom. 

“To Lillie.” 

Betty screamed with delight, called Jamie to hear the news, and 
executed several fantastic evolutions in honor of the approaching 
nuptials. Lillie had accepted him, smiling through her tears, that 
very evening. 

They set off for Europe as soon as they were married, taking 
Jamie and Herbert, and leaving Betty to re-arrange the house in 
their absence, Doctor Nelson being determined, if possible, to as- 
certain Lillie’s relatives. A vague thought haunted him that he 
had once seen an advertisement respecting a child who was sup- 
posed to have been saved from the brig Mermaid. He had paid 
largely since Mrs. Ravelin’s death, for searching old files of news- 
papers, and had given up the thought of ever finding it, when the 
identical advertisement was brought to him just after the ceremony 
was performed ; and he lost not a moment in going on board the 
steamer with his bride. 

Success followed his efforts. He found the grandfather of Lil- 
lie, who received and owned her at once ; and instead of a portion- 
less bride, Doctor Nelson found that his little Lillie would be, in her 
turn, the bestower of wealth. Jamie, the son of her benefactress, 
was munificently provided for, and old Betty, no longer a house- 
hold drudge, but the honored housekeeper of the pretty, graceful 
bride and her noble husband. 

The day of Lillie’s poverty was ever before her, inciting her to 
good and benevolent deeds. Happy in her new ties, she knows 
no law but kindness, and the widow and the fatherless are her es- 
pecial charge; thus paying back to others the debt which her . 
childhood owed to that poor, suffering woman who shared her last 
crust with the orphan. 


+ 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It is known to all those who have compared the photograph pic- 
tures taken in England with those taken in our own country, that 
the latter exhibit a decided superiority. The chemicals used be- 
ing the same, and the plates or paper being prepared in the same 
manner for both, the cause of the difference has been attributed to 
the greater brightness of the American sun and the drier character 
of our atmosphere. But this, it would seem, is not the reason. At 
a meeting of the Scottish Photographic Society, one of the artists 
stated that carly in the morning he was enabled to obtain as beau- 
tifal and distinct pictures as could be produced in any country ; 
but when the factories and the busy life of the city sent up thou- 
sands of columns of smoke and heated air, it caused such a vibra- 
tion of the atmosphere as affected the rays of light passing through 
it, and thus blurred and indistinct pictures were produced.—Bee. 
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COSTUMES AND PEOPLE OF THE BLACK FOREST AND BAVARIAN SWABIA. 


GERMAN NATIONAL COSTUMES. 


It is pleasant to find some quarters ot the globe where the in- 
habitants cling to their national costumes, and refuse to bow their 
necks to the almost universally imposed yoke of Parisian fash- 
ions. The first of the engravings on this page represents the pe- 
culiar dresses of the Black Forest and of Bavarian Swabia. Ba- 
varia is one of the German States where the most numerous ves- 
tiges of the costumes of old times are to be met with. Those 
who have only seen the principal cities of Germany during a rapid 
transit, can hardly credit this fact. The primitive physiognomy 
ot Ratisbon, Augsburg, of Nuremberg even, that marvellous 
medizvai museum, has been already greatly modified—by the 
industrial movement of modern times, by the action of steam-* 
ships and railroads. Munich, in the space of twenty years, has 
been nearly transformed by the exertions of King Louis, by the 

and artistic monuments he built in the capitals, by the 

crowd of strangers and learned men who throng the streets of the 
city every year and visit its pictures, statues and engravings. But 
on the frontiers of this kingdom, beside the picturesque shores of 
the Tegernsee, on the limits of Tyrol, on the slopes of the Algau, 
the travellers who step aside from the highways, and who pene- 
trate by cross roads into obscure villages, will tind the Bavarian 
people such as they are depicted in the popular legends and an- 
cient chronicles ; a manly and vigorous race, faithful to the na- 
tional creeds and modest habits of their fathers, and humbly pur- 
suing their patient labors. There, on holidays, the people proud- 
ly don an antique costume which a young dandy of Munich could 
not behold without the most profound astonishment. The men 
wear a surtout which reaches to their heels, a scarlet vest adorned 
with shining metal buttons, breeches and stockings on which the 
needle of a daughter or betrothed maiden has wrought fanciful 
arabesques. The women wear a light head-dress, spread out like 
a fan, and round as a wheel, covered with delicate embroidery. 
There, on winter evenings, they repeat legends of the saints, or 
stories of fairies and kobolds, which delight their simple auditors. 
There are perpetrated primitive games and dances which would 
delight our ballet troupes. There also is preserved a peculiar dia- 
lect, so different from the German, that the inhabitants of the 
Bavarian cities can hardly understand it. The Algau, which af- 
fords a fine study for the stranger, is a branch of the Alps which 
extends from east to west, from Lake Constance to Lech, and 
from south to north from the Inn to the Danube. Its name is 
composed of two words, Al (alps) and gau, a derivation from the 
old Gothic word, garvi (country) which is frequently met with in 
the geographical nomenclature of Germany, as Rheingau, Bris- 
gau, etc. The highest crest of the Algau, is the Arlberg, whose 
peak rises to a height of 9400 feet above the level of the sea. 
The Hochrogel is 7950 feet high. The principal Bavarian city of 
this district is Kempten, a pretty, active and busy place, elegantly 
built on the shores of the Hier. It contains 8000 inhabitants, en- 
gaged in the lumber trade and in making linen and cheese. It 
was anciently Cambodunum. In the 8th century, it had a nunnery 
of Benedictines, found:d by Hildegarde, the wife of Charlemagne. 
In the year 1150, the superior of this monastery bore the title of 
prince of the empire. In the year 1633, during the terrible thirty 
’ war, the honest little city was sacked by the Swedes. In 
1703, during the war of the Spanish succession, it was taken by 
the French. In 1803, it was united to Bavaria. Its abbey was 
suppressed, and a gymnasium substituted. The Black Forest ex- 
tends over a space thirty-six leagues long by ten or fifteen wide, 
on a line parallel to the course of the Rhine, partly in the grand 
duchy of Baden and partly in the kingdom of Wurtemberg. 
Those who have seen it only from a distance, can hardly imagine 
the charm of its sweet attractive valleys and houses inhabited by 
an honest population. Many tourists, fatigued with the tumult of 
Baden, with its balls and conversation-house, with the fearful 
passions of its roulette-tables, finish their summer season under 
the majestic pines of the Black Forest, and leave it with a strong 
desire to retarn. What calm and smiling villages! What excel- 
lent people ; so kind to the stranger, so simple in their good old 
customs, and their ingenious labors as mechanics, watch-makers 
and embroiderers ! hat nice little inns, where, for a florin, the 
epicure can enjoy mountain game and fresh brook trout! No one 
can possibly visit this region without being delighted with the 
scenery and the people.—Our second picture represents the cos- 
tumes of two ditferent countries of Germany, Baden, and one of 


the southern districts ot Bavaria. Are not these young Baden 
oy charming with their tight jackets and their rustic straw hats ? 

et they are only two simple peasant girls, who after the day’s 
labor are indulging in a little rest and looking out on the green 
meadows celebrated in such sweet strains by the gentle poet Hebel. 
Opposite to them the artist has placed a Bavarian woman who is 
returning from a fair, and walking slowly. Beside her is her hus- 
band, his head shaded by the broad brim of a hat, which protects 
him against either sun or rain, his breeches suspended by large blue 
or red braces fancifully embroidered, a wonder of female needlework. 
On his shoulder he bears the purchases he has just been making. 
In his right hand he carries the heavy boots he wears when turn- 
ing the deep furrows in his moist fields. But, like a good father, 
he has not been exclusively occupied by his own wants; he has 
remembered his children. From one of his boots rises, as from a 
magic box, a whole treasure of delights—a doll, Punchinello, and 
a wind-mill. His children, who in the morning hung to his long 
surtout, unwilling to let him go, and who called out to him from 
a distance to come back soon—his children know very well that 
they are not forgotten. They have already more than once gone 
out of the house, impatient for his return. They walk back, sit 
down pensively on the door-step, then go forth again, gaze down 
the great road which seems endless, grow anxious, and look and 
look again. At last they espy him. What joy! what shrill ex- 
clamations ! what gambols! what kisses to pay for all the wealth 
he brings them back. How happy the good fellow feels. It is a 
picture of humble life, it is true, but it wakens a thousand pleas- 
ant associations in the mind when looking at it. 


A TAME RAT. 


The driver of a Bow and Stratford omnibus was moving some 
trusses of hay in his hayloft, when, snugly coiled up in a corner 
he found a little miserable-looking rat, whose mama, having care. 
fully tucked him up in bed, had gone out on a foraging expedi- 
tion to find something for her darling’s supper. The little fellow 
being of a remarkably piebald color, excited the pity of the om. 
nibus man, who took him up, and brought him home to his fami- 
ly. The little children soon took to their new pet, and named 
him Ikey, after their eldest brother, whose name was Isaac. The 
little creature soon grew up, and reciprocated the kindness he had 
received by excessive tameness towards every member of the fam. 
ily. He was therefore allowed to roam about the house at perfect 
liberty. His favorite seat was inside the fender, or on the clean 
white hearth, but, strange to say, he would never get on it unless 
it was perfectly clean. On one occasion when the good wife wag 
cleaning the hearth, she gave Master Rat a push; up he jumped 
on the hob, and finding it an agreeable resting-place there he 
stayed. As the fire grew eo and brighter, so the hob be. 
came warmer and warmer, till at last it became unpleasantly hot; 
but he would not move from his perch till the hair on his legs and 
body became quite singed with the heat. His master had a per. 
fect control over him, and made for his special benefit a little 
whip, with which he taught him to sit upon his hind legs in a beg. 
ging posture, jump through a whalebone hoop, drag a small cart 
to which he was harnessed, carry sticks, money, etc., in his mouth, 
and perform many other amusing tricks. The rat perfectly un- 
derstood the meaning of the whip, for, whenever it was produeed, 
and his master’s countenance betrayed coming wrath, in fear and 
trembling he would scamper up the sides of the room or up the 
curtains, and perch himself on the cornice, waiting there till a 
kind word from his master brought him down again, hopping 
about, and squeaking with delight. In these gambols of mirth 
he would run so fast round after his tail that it was almost impos- 
sible to distinguish what the whirling object was. At night he 
would exhibit another cat-like habit, for he would stretch himself 
out at full length before the fire on the rug, seeming to enjoy this 
luxurious way of warming himself. This love of warmth made 
him sometimes a troublesome creature ; for when he found the 
fire going out and the room becoming cold, he would creep u 
into his master’s bed and try to insert his little body under the 
clothes. He was never allowed to remain here long but was 
made to decamp as soon as his presence was discovered. He 
then took up his refuge in his master’s clothes, which were placed 
on a chair, and of these he was allowed to retain quiet possession 
till the morning. The master became so fond of his rat that he 
taught him at the word of command “Come along, Ikey,” to 
jump into his great-coat pocket in the morning when he went out 
to his daily occupation of driving the ’bus. He did not, however, 
carry him all day in his pocket, but put him in the boot of his 
*bus to act as guide to his dinner. But why did not the rat eat 
up his master’s dinner? ‘“ Because,” as said the man, “I always 
gives him his bellyfull when I has my own breakfast before start- 
ing.” ‘The dinner was never touched, except when it happened 
to consist of plum-pudding. This Ikey could not resist ; his 
greediness overcame his sense of right, and he invariably devoured 
the plums, leaving the less dainty parts for his master. The rat 
acted as a famous guard to the provisions, for whenever any of 
the idle fellows who are always seen lounging about the public 
houses where the omnibuses bait attempted to commit a theft, 
and run off with the bundle out of the boot, Ikey would fly out at 
them from under the straw, effectually putting to flight the 
robbers. 

At night he was taken home in his master’s pocket, and partook 
of the family supper ; but if any strangers happened to be present 
he was taken with a shy fit, and in spite of his hunger, secreted 
himself till they had gone. His teeth, after a time, became bad 
and worn out, and the children finding this out, delighted to give 
him a sort of hard cake made of treacle, called, in infant par- 
lance, jumbles, or brandy-snacks. Of these Ikey, in his younger 
days, was very fond; but now, on the contrary, they gave him 
much trouble to masticate, and his perseverance and rage when 
attacking the said brandy-snacks caused the young folks many a 
hearty laugh. ‘This rat is, I believe, still alive, and enjoys good 
health, though the weight of age pressing on his hoary head, he 
requires many little attentions from his kind and tender-hearted 
protectors. —Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural History. 
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*,* One copy of BaLLou’s PicroniaL, and one copy of Taz FLAG oF OUR 
Union, taken together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L M. C., New York.—We are not sufficiently acquainted with the gentleman 
to give you an introductory letter to him. 

M. B.—O. writes for both the “Spirit of the Times and ‘ Porter's Spirit of 
the Times.” but principally in the former. 

P L.—tThe elder Matthews was what is termed a low comedian; Charles 
Matthews line and /orte are light comedy. 

Marta G., Medford.—You ask us for the origin of the fleur-de-lis as the em- 
blem of the French. It is asserted in the old legend, that it was sent to 
the French people from heaven by an angel, whose commission was ad- 
dressed to Clovis, their first Christian king. Clovis, it is related, made a 
vow that if he proved victorious in a pending battle with the Alemans, he 
would embrace Christianity ; and his arms having been triumphant in this 
battle, which was fought near Cologne, A. D., 496, he adopted the lily, and 
it has been the national emblem ever since. 

*Maanus."—The Fleet Prison, London, was burned down by the prisoners, 
June 7. 1780. It was so called because it was built over the Fleta, a small 
river, now arched over, and used as a common sewer. 

C. D.. Hingham, Mass.—What is called the Great Fire of London. commenced 
September 2, 1666, and continued three days and three nights, and was at 
last only extinguished by blowing up houses. It began at a baker's house 
in Pudding Lane, behind Monument Yard, and destreyed, in the space of 
four days, eighty-nine churches, including St. Paul's; the city gates, the 
Royal Exchange, the Custom House, Guildhail, Sion College. and many 
other public buildings, besides 13,200 houses, and laying waste 400 streets. 

C. C.—According to Dr. Drake, Queen Elizabeth principally supported her 
jewel-chest, and her enormous wardrobe, by levying New Years’ contribu- 
tions on her subjects. Even the household servants contributed; and it is 
on record that the dustman presented her with two bolts of cambric. 

Seroeant S.—The oritlamme. or avrifamme—the old royal standard of France 
—was a piece of red taffeta, fastened on a golden spear, in the form of a 
banner, and cut into three points, each of which was adorned with a tassel 
of green silk. 

AmatTsuR.—The colors, powdered finely, are ground up with gum-water. The 

t defect of crayon-painting is its want of durability. 

Inquiner.—The base of all artificial stones is a compound of silex, potash, 
borax, red oxide of lead, and sometimes arsenic. 

Puru.—The panther of the United States is properly the cougar or puma. 

J. 8.—The expedition will not start till July. 

** Spun-LeaTuer.’’—Write either to the * Spirit of the Times,” or Porter's 
Spirit of the Times,’ New York. They will be happy to furnish the infor- 
mation you require, which is quite out of our line. 

R. C.—Consult a lawyer—we do not care to venture an opinion. 

PLanter.—The oak and the chestnut, under favorable circumstances, will live 
a thousand years. The beech, the ash, and the sycamore, do not live half 
that time. 

ApVENTURER.—Ten thousand United States troops, supported by a small 
naval squadron, would be amply sufficient to take Cuba. With such a 
force to rally on, the Creoles would certainly rise. 


> 


“Tue Wire's Secret: or, The Struggles of the Heart.”—In 
our next number we shall commence a story with the above title 
—a romance of real life—depicting scenes of unique plot and 
much boldness of conception. The tale is written by James 
FRANKLIN Fitts, a name well-known to our readers, as the 
author of many fine productions in our columns; and we think 
the reader will agree with us, that for truthfulness and interest, it 
is fully equal to any story we have for a long time published. 


To Tea-Drinxers.—The Chinese assert that the man who 
drinks tea in sufficient quantities may live to a hundred years. 
The Celestials take it very hot. 


+ > 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. The young men of Dedham celebrated May Day this year 
very appropriately, by setting out a number of shade-trees. 
.+++ In California they are paying great attention to making 


“whiskey, to the tune of “I love the sti//.” 


.... Rev. Dr. Putnam, of Roxbury, is now on a visit to the 
West, where he has a son established at Cincinnati. 

..+. In England a new dramatic star, Miss Amy Sedgwick, 
has emerged at once from obscurity to high renown. 

. A splendid portrait of Gen. John S. Tyler has lately been 

presented to the City Guards by his daughter. 

«+. The Mormon women are anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of the United States troops, to desert their lords. 

.... Great has been the rejoicing at Charlestown at the free- 
dom of the bridges connecting that city with Boston. 

.»++ Dr. J. 8. Jones has written a new play for the Boston 
Museum. The doctor is an experienced and successful dramatist. 

.... A late French writer said, ‘‘ Adam was the first ridiculous 
man, for the reason he was the first married man.” 

..«. The Princess Stephania, of Hohenzollern, bride of the 
king of Portugal, has a trousseau worth 700,000 francs. 

.++ The Catholic Cathedral will be pulled down, probably, 
and a new and splendid one erected, in this city. 

-++« In Northern Guinea the negroes believe that when a man 
dies his soul animates a ¢rocodile or a monkey. 

++. Rolla, the fascinating danseuse, has returned to Europe 
with her husband, a member of Maretzek’s troupe. 

-++. The Massachusetts infantry are to be armed with the new 
rifle musket at the expense of the government. 

-++. Victoria has authorized the raising of a regiment, 1000 
strong, in Canada, to be called the “ Prince of Wales’s Regiment.” 

+++ The acquittal of Bernard, Orsini’s friend in England, dis- 
pleases Louis Napoleon, but he is wise enough to keep quiet. 

+++. The eighteen distinct languages of China, besides the 
court dialect, present a bar to successful foreign diplomacy. 

-+++ Miss Matilda Heron the actress is expected to visit Cali- 
fornia this summer, together with Edwin Booth the tragedian. 


-++» The fortifications of Vienna, commenced 330 years ago. 


under Maximilian I., are in the process of demolition. 
++. The removal of the famous Temple Bar, London, being 
in contemplation, it is proposed to rebuild it in one of the parks. 
+++. The Rev. S. H. Weston, of Trinity Church, has been 


THE PURPOSE OF LIFE. 

For what purpose do I live? This is a question that every man 
would do well to ask himself, and every woman and child, as well. 
There is an object, an aim, a desire in life, to every reflecting be- 
ing; something which influences the thought, the action, the men- 
tal and bodily state, either consciously or unconsciously. This 
something should be brought before the mind by the question 
above proposed, that it may be tested as to its worthiness or un- 
worthiness, with reference to its capability to produce happiness 
or not. Happiness, we take it, is the object which every one has 
in view. As the poet has well expressed it— 


**O happiness, our being’s end and alm, 
> pl re, ease, tent, whate’er thy name; 
A something still which prompts the eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, nor dare to die.” 


We cat and drink, and dress, and toil and rest, and sleep and wake, 
to be happy; and to that end are all our efforts. What, then, is 
that something which every one has in view? What is the purpose 
of his or her life? Much good would it do to every one, were this 
self-searching question asked. 

Men go on, day after day, toiling for wealth, or fame, or pleas- 
ure, and whether successful or not, they are wretched, and feel 
that they are so, but seldom suspect the reason why. Seldom 
questioning wheth ir aim is one that can produce happiness, 
they seek that happiness in the pursuit of this aim, and are there- 
fore disappointed and miserable, even if they are successful, and 
more so when they fail. Take the devotee of fashion, for instance. ° 
Her life is a constant struggle to conform to the absurd requisi- 
tions of a certain circle which to her is the world of fashion, and 
the heaven of her idolatry. She must live entirely with reference 
to this circle, and know nothing outside of it. Her dress, her vis- 
its, the disposal of her time, her intercourse with her fellow-beings, 
and her worship of her Creator, must all be ordered in conformity 
to the dictates of fashion, to the end that she may be counted as 
an equal among the votaries of this capricious but all-powerful 
ruler. In this case, the aim is the approbation of the fashionable 
world, and she foolishly thinks that success will give her happi- 
ness. In the paroxysms of misery that assail her, she redoubles 
her efforts in the same direction, but still is miserable, and won- 
ders why she is so. Let her pause in her career, and ask herself 
whether the purpose of her life is one that can bring happiness, 
however successful she may be therein? The answer to this ques- 
tion will show her the folly of her pursuit, and may lead her to 
adopt a worthier aim. 

So, too, the devotee of wealth would be wise to ask himself, in 
the midst of his cares and anxieties, whether wealth, if attained, 
can make him happy; and the aspirant for fame, if its cold and 
isolated distinction can present aught to satisfy the yearnings of 
the heart? The votary of sensual pleasure knows full well by 
every day’s experience, that his aim cannot give him happiness, 
and yet of all men he is the last to see his grand mistake, and cor- 
rect it, so powerful is the force of evil habit. The pains of an 
abused system, the ruins of wasted means, and the dreary ghosts 
of neglected opportunities, are ever present to him as a downright 
lie to his inquest for pleasure, but he has no clearness of percep- 
tion to detect his mistake, no strength of mind to correct it. Yet 
even he can ask himself—“ For what purpose do I live ?”—and 
profit by the scrutiny. He as well as the rest of us, is capable of 
comprehending that as rational and immortal beings, intelligence 
and virtue should be our aim of life; that we should cultivate the 
intellect and the affections, expand the mind and improve the 
heart, as the chief purpose of existence, to which all other pursuits, 
whether of choice or necessity, should be subordinate. Then, to 
the question—* What do I live for ?””—the fitting answer could be 
given—to minister to the wants of an immortal nature, the only 
pursuit elevated enough to insure happiness. 


A PERFECT BRICK. 

In modern parlance, a man who is quite up to the mark, “ point 
device,”’ is styled a “perfect brick.” How did the phrase origi- 
nate? According to ‘Notes and Queries,” at a duel which took 
place in Scotland, a person who was charged with its preliminary 
arrangements, carried with him to the ground two bricks, which 
he placed so as to mark the distance between the combatants. 
Several shots having, taken place without effect, the parties be- 
came reconciled, and returned to Glasgow together. One of the 
seconds being asked how his principal had behaved, answered— 
“ Like a regular brick ’’—meaning that he had been as immovable 
as that which was at his feet at the time when the shots were ex- 
changed. Hence the origin of the phrase, and the meaning of its 
application. 


ApprECcIATIVE.~Professor James Hall, the geologist, has been 
awarded the Wollaston medal by the Royal Geological Society, 
the first instance of the award of that honor to an American. 
Since 1856, this medal has been struck in Palladium, in commem- 
oration of the discovery of that metal by Dr. Wollaston. 


EpvucaTrionaL.—Horace Mann, President of the Antioch Col- 
lege, and Professor Daniel Reed, of the Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity, have been elected as the Western lecturers before the National 
Teachers’ Association, which meets in Cincinnati in August. 


Sounp.—One Simpson has sent the editor of the Louisville 
Journal @ goose egg, eleven inches long, and nine and a half in- 
ches in circumference. Whereupon Prentice concludes that 
“ Simpson is sound on the goose.” 


> 


PrrsonaL.—George Bancroft, and Professor Felton, of Cam- 
bridge, have been elected honorary members of the Chicago His- 


elected bishop of Texas. He is a talented man. 


THE FOX SURPRISED. 

One of the advantages of wood engraving being the immense 
number of copies which can be printed from the same block, ad- 
mirably fits it for disseminating copies of works of art not acces- 
sible to the masses in any other way. We have occasionally 
availed ourselves of these facilities in giving fac-similes of cele- 
brated paintings of general interest, as in the case of Wilkie’s 
Village School, which we first had photographed and then care- 
fully drawn for us by a first-rate artist. The picture of the “Fox 
Surprised,” which occupies the whole of our last page, belongs to 
this class of works, and the original design is from the pencil of 
Jean Baptiste Oudry, one of the most famous painters of animals. 
Sly Reynard has just carried off Chanticleer, the pride of the 
farmyard, but at the very moment when he is about to enjoy his 
stolen dainty, when he has scarce broken a feather of the bright 
plumage, his quick ear detects the sound of pursuit. What a pre- 
dicament for Reynard! and how admirably has the artist por- 
trayed the expression of cunning, alarm and disappointment ! 
Jean Baptiste Oudry, the author of this fine composition, was 
born at Paris in 1686, and died at Beauvais in 1755. He became 
director of the tapestry manufacture of that city and raised it 
from the condition of decay into which it had fallen. He madea 
Jarge number of designs which served as models by which to exe- 
cute hangings. Notwithstanding fe care required by the direc- 
tion of the manufacture of Beauyais and that of the Gobelins, 
Oudry produced many sporting and animal pictures and draw- 
ings. Among the latter we may mention his illustrations of an 
edition of La Fontaine’s Fables, in four volumes, folio. An ex- 
pression of his master, Largillicre, which might have been taken 
ill and discouraged him, served, on the contrary, to decide his vo- 
cation. He was one day painting the portrait of a hunter, and 
succeeded less in the human figure than in that of the dog at his 
feet. “ You will never be anything more than a painter of dogs,” 
said Largilliere. What of that? In the style adopted by him, 
he acquired a just celebrity. The museum of the Louvre pos- 
sesses eight pictures from his pencil, and they are distributed 
among all the royal residences of France. Oudry engraved 
some of his own works, and the best engravers of the day also 
helped to reproduce them. 


+ > 
+ 


THE USE OF PAIN. 

It is very consoling to reflect that the most disagreeable things 
in life have their uses, and to be assured that even pain itself was 
ordained with a beneficent purpose. This subject is admirably 
treated by Mr. Rowell, in a late number of the London Quarterly. 
He shows us hew Pain is a watchful sentinel on the outposts of 
Life, without whose vigilant warning Death would reap a vastly 
wider harvest than he now swings his scythe over. The preserva- 
tion of infancy in its unguarded moments is often due to the 
promptings of pain which causes the child to desist from fatal 
acts, as crawling into a fire, etc. To show that pain has a pur- 
pose, and is not a needlessly-inflicted torture, it is sufficient to 
point to the fact of its entire absence at the moment of death. 
The spirit frequently parts from the body without agony. The 
suffering is apparent, not real. Persons who have been resuscita- 
ted, after apparent drowning, testify that their sensations on the 
eve of losing consciousness were even agreeable. Upon this 
point the reviewer says. “ In fact, though disease is often painful, 
the act of dying is not. Bodily suffering would be no protection 
then, and, consistently with the invariable method of Providence, 
we are spared a useless anguish.” Every day science is accumu- 
lating new facts illustrative of the goodness as well as the wisdom 
of the Creator. 


> 


+ 


A new Piay.—The new play announced to be performed in a 
few days at the Howard Athenzum, written expressly for that es- 
tablishment, is from the pen of M. M. Ballou, the well-known 
publisher, of this city. The plot is entirely original, and the scene 
is laid in the city of Havana and its environs, the whole piece 
being designed especially to bring forward Mrs. Barrow, Mr. 
Wallack, Mr. Owens, Mr. Jordan, Mr. Norton, and others of this 
remarkable company, in parts adapted to their several styles. Mr. 
Owens, I understand, has an excessively funny part in the piece, 

‘as Seth Swap, a returned Yankee on his way home to Jonesville, 
State of Maine, from the silver mines of Mexico. The play will 
be brought out with new scenery and costumes.—Boston Corre- 
spondent N. Y. Times. 


+ 


Orsin1.—A letter from Turin says: ‘“ The sacrifice which the 
unfortunate Orsini has made of himself for the redemption of his 
country has raised an intense excitement. A handsome monu- 
ment will be raised to his memory; a medal will also be struck in 
his honor, and his two children will be fully provided for. It was 
reported at Turin that the empress of the French had offered to 
take them under her especial protection, but that the uncle of Or- 
sini, who enjoys both wealth and position in the Roman States, 
had treated the proposal with indignation.” 


Vanity.—Let a beauty in an opera box but raise her glass to 
her eyes, and instantly you will see fifty brainless young fellows 
in the pit all planting their glass upon her, every one of them 
imagining, in the supremacy of his conceit, that he is the favored 
object of her lengthened inspection. 


A PaiLanturopist.—Jerrold hated the cant of philanthropy, 
and writhed whenever he was called a philanthropist in print. On 
one occasion, when he found himself so described, he exclaimed : 
“ Zounds, it tempts a man to kill a child to get rid of the name!” 


> 


Better Hatves.—There is a purple half to the grape, a mel- 
low and crimson half to the peach, a sunny half to the globe, and 
a better half to man. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


The Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LINES TO A LOVED ONE. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


The day is declining, 
The moon now is shining. 
I’m thinking—I'm thinking of thee! 
The stars now are peeping, 
And shadows are creeping 
O’er flower, and shrub, and green tree. 


The bell I hear pealing, 
The echo is stealing 
Down the broad mountain's breast ; 
As the daylight now closes, 
And the world all reposes 
In this, the sweet hour of rest. 


In the calm eventide, 
I fain would abide 
In the land far, far o'er the sea ; 
And Switzerland's grove 
With thee I would rove, 
And listen to sweet minstrelsy. 


LOVE OF NATURE. 
There is a gentler element, and man 
May breathe it with a calm, unruffied soul, 
And drink its living waters till the heart 
Is pure—and this is human happiness! 
Its secret and its evidence are writ 
In the broad book of nature. Tis to have 
Attentive and believing faculties ; 
To go abroad rejoicing in the joy 
Of beautiful and well-created things; 
To love the voice of waters, and the sheen 
Of silver fountains leaping to the sea ; 
To thrill with the rich melody of birds 
Living their life of music ; to be glad 
In the gay sunshine, reverent in the storm ; 
To see a beauty in the stirring leaf, 
And find calm thoughts beneath the whispering trees ; 
To see, and hear, and breathe the evidence 
Of God's deep wisdom in the natural world!—N. P. Wis. 


MERCY. 
How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment. should 
But judge you as youare’? O, think on that, 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man pew made !—SuAaKsPEARE. 


GLORY. 


Glories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright, 
But looked tu near, have neither beat nor light.—WessrTer. 


ask favors for Spain. ‘ Fine climate,’ says the king. ‘‘ Granted,” says the 
saint. ‘Fertile soil, corn, wine, oil, Granted.”—* Brave sons and 
beautiful Granted.”—‘‘ Good government.”’—** No, no, no. 
Give Spain a good government, and every one of the angels would leave 
heaven to live in it.”...... Here's an amusing anecdote of Chancellor Thur- 
low, of England:—Lord Thurlow survived his lucky rival, Rosslyn, more 
than a twelvemonth, and on hearing of his death at Bath, said candidly, 
** Well, I hated the fellow. he could parlez-rous better than I could; but he 
was a gentleman'’ His dislike afterwards vented itself in a bitter gibe. 
Being informed, we know not how truly, that George the Third, who had 
been laboring undgy mental hallucination, exclaimed on Lord Rosslyn’s 
death, ‘I have lost, then, the greatest scoundrel in my dominions!” ‘ Said 
he so?” exclaimed Lord Thurlow. ‘ Then, by Jove, he is sane!”.....,.Here 
is our last commercial report :— Cotton—flat, except round bags; Candles— 
stock light, and * holders’ firm; Jron—continues heavy; Cof/ee—very little 
in market, and that chiefly Rye-o, for tavern consumption; Sugar—the arti- 
cle on sale, at most places, is hardly better than N O sugar; Liguors—for a 
day or two past have been going down. Still the grocers do not seem to be 
alarmed. .....Now for a soldier's story. Gen. B.. who afterwards commanded 
the army, was a brigadier of militia in the war of 1812. and when the British 
landed at Sackett’s Harbor, the militia forces fied. B., seeing that all hopes 
of further stand was gone, mounted a fence, and roared out to his men, ‘If 
you twill run, take the right-hand road!" This road forked a little back of 
the town—one went to the right along the lake shore, near the British boats, 
the other led to the back country. The flying troops obeyed the prompting ; 
and the enemy secing them rushing to the lake shore, thought they must be 
attempting to cut off their access to the boats, whereupon they took to their 
boats, and relieved the place....,.Did you ever hear, reader, how some of 
the New Hampshire boys contrived to “ see the elephant,” once upon a time? 
Our friend Gale is sponsor for the narrative. One of those enormous speci- 
mens of animated India rubber was travelling in New Hampshire, and taken 
from village to village in the dead of night. A little bevy of Gilmanton 
** b’hoys ” hovered about the enemy. and marked *‘ the march he took, then 
hastened to their friends.”’ Procuring about a peck of apples, they strewed 
the fruit that caused the fall of woman on a certain section of the road, and 
then posted themselves in ambuscade on cither flank of the defile. About 
midnight the “ ferocious animal” appeared, moving along in his peculiarly 
graceful manner, swinging his ** portmanteau,” waving his ears, and describ- 
ing geometrical figures with his tail. At this moment the blaze of a dozen 
bonfires suddenly kindled, and lit up the road. The elephant paused to pick 
up the apple, leisurely munched it, and then nosed round for another. The 
woods were vocal with the applause of the ** dead heads,” or “ free list,” and 
sonorous with the curses of the showmen and the blows they lavished on the 
impregnable hide of the majestic brute of India. The *‘ show ” lasted about 
fifteen minutes, and the ‘“‘b*hoys” were satisfied. It ‘ takes Yankees” to 
do these things......‘* Your name is Taylor, is it not?” said a sheriff's depu- 
ty toa gentleman whom he saw enter a restaurant in Chartres Street, New 
Orleans, whom he followed in. *‘ Very near it, sir,”’ said the gentleman; 
“* very near it. Indeed, I may say you have hit it toa T. My name is Naylor, 
sir—Naylor.”’—*‘ I have an attachment for you, Mr. Naylor,” said the sheriff's 
officer. ‘‘ Bless my soul!” said Mr. Naylor. ‘‘My wife—perhaps you did 
not know my wife—angelic woman! That is the very language of my dear 
departed wife! ‘Naylor, love,’ she used to say to me, ‘ Naylor, love, you 
don’t know—you never can know—what an attachment I have for you—’” 
**O, as for that,” said Latitat, ‘* I shan’t leave you long in suspense—my at- 


tacl tis for $500, which you owe Messrs. ——, in Camp Street.”—** Ah, 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


ask your pardon!” said Mr. Naylor; ‘* but that is at once striking the nail on 
the head. Sit down, if you please, till I take my soup.”’—“ Certainly,” said 
the officer of the law, *‘ but you will have to take it Scott fashion.” It 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


We are gliding now from the season of flowers to the season of foliage— 
from blushing May to leafy June—and the coldest heart must beat a glad 
response to the broad and liberal smile of nature. Spring and summer are 
more keenly enjoyed in these high latitudes, than where either are eternal. 
What would a picture be, painted all in high lights’—even music without an 
occasional discord? ‘Our long winters give a zest to the glorious season that 
follows them, even if it has some strange vicissitudes, and the strange aspect 
of white snow falling on emerald grass be sometimes presented, as it was the 
past month...... We neglected to notice at the time a demonstration of red 
republicanism that took place in this city. in honor of the memory of Orsini 
and Pierri. The orators, French. Germans and Italians, spoke with much 
ability, justifying the assassination of Louis Napoleon. Of course, such 
opinions can never be echoed by the American people; but when we see such 
men as Victor Hugo advocating such doctrines, our indignation is excited, 
less against them, than against the odious despotism that can so warp noble 
minds as to make them believe that one gigantic wrong can authorize ancther. 
Louis Napoleon, for his crimes against liberty, deserves death; but death at 
the hand of a nation, not of an individual. And his downfall and exile would 
be better for the cause of liberty, than his death. .....An editor in Arkansas, 
says some one, whose sign swings from a pine-tree, in advertising for an ap- 
prentice, says that “‘one from the country would be preferred.” This editor 
being recently laid out with a severe attack of the “‘ ager,” the editorial du- 
ties devolved on his ‘‘ better half.”” The following was her first leader :— 
«< The colored brother, Ben Da ys ly called * Nigger Ben,’ will preach 
at the big church over the run next Sunday, Providence permitting. After 
service a possum hunt will come off. Fine sport is anticipated.”. .... Here's 
how they manage things in Paris. In February last, an English coachman 
named Pye, in the service of Mrs. Maxwell, having, in the Bois de Boulogne 
unbridled his horse, and the animal being suddenly frightened by the =. 
ping of a carter’s whip, it became restive, and struck an old man named 
Bourgounioux, with such violence, that he died. Pye was tried for his neg- 
ligence, and sentenced to six days imprisonment, and to pay three hundred 
francs a year to the Widow Bourgounioux for life. Mrs. Maxwell was declar- 
ed by the tribunal to be responsible for this payment. .....An English writer 
shows that war has cost his countrymen a pretty penny. He says :—“‘ In the 
war of 1688, we spent 36 millions sterling; in the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion, 62 millions; in the Spanish war, 64 millions; in the seven years’ war, 
112 millions; in the American war, 135 millions; in the war of the French 
revolution, 464 millions; and in the war against Bonaparte, 1159 millions— 
thus forming a total expenditure for war, in 127 years (from the revolution in 
1688, to the downfall of Napoleon, in 1815), of 2023 millions of pounds ster- 
ling.”’. .....The famous and mysterious affair of the diamond necklace of the 
empress of Louis Sixteenth, which made such a noise in 1789. is again before 
the world. The heirs of Bochmer and Bassange have sued the representatives 
of Cardinal de Roban, who live in Bohemia, for the value and interest. In 
the action the evidence must be mostly historical. At the time, the owner- 
ship of the necklace was disputed. The story may be found in any history 
of the French revolution of the last part of the last century, and a very curi- 
ous one it is .....**If people were not hanged for murder.” said a young 
lady, some time ago, *‘ we should not be safe in our beds.”’ A member of the 
Society of Friends, who heard this argument for capital punishment. drew up 
his chair to the lady, and said, ** I want to ask thee a question or two. Dost 
thou think that 4 man ought to be hung before he has repented ?""—', 0, no; 
certainly not. No one ought to be sent into eternity until he is prepared for 
the kingdom of heaven.’’—~‘ Good,” said the friend, “‘ but now I have anoth- 
er question to ask thee. Dost thou think that any man ought to be hung 
after he has repented, and is fitted for the kingdom of heaven?” The lady 
was speechless......The Spaniards have a story that when Ferdinand III. 
after his death was brought into communion with St. Jago, he proceeded to 


ldn’t be correct to say that Naylor swallowed his soup in haste—he gulp- 
ed it down, and was so taken by the officer, that he left the house arm-in-arm 
with him......A man may as well expect to grow stronger by always cating, 
as wiser by always reading. Toomuch overcharges nature, and turns more 
into disease than nourishment. It is thought and digestion which make 
books serviceable, and give health and vigor to the mind. Books well chosen 
neither dull the appetite nor strain the memory, but refresh the inclinations, 
strengthen the powers, and improve under experiments. By reading. a man. 
as it were, antedates his life,and makes himself contemporary with past 
ages. .....There is a high perpendicular old rock raising itself sternly in the 
middle of Lake Champlain. near Plattsburgh. It is called ‘Little Indepen- 
dence” One misty morning, during the last war, the British squadron 
passed close to the old rock. Mistaking it for a vessel, the commander hailed 
it, but received no reply. Ie hailed again, louder than before, but still the 
old rock was silent. ‘Hang the Yankee,” muttered the commander, “ give 
him a broadside.” The broadside was fired, but the shot poured back from 
its hard gray sides among his own men. ‘‘ That's your game, is it,” said the 
commander; “‘give them another.” And so they did: and again without a 
flash from its sides did the old rock hurl back the British shot. And it was 
not till he was severely crippled, and the light grew stronger, that he discoy- 
ered what sort of an adversary he had encountered. He wisely drew off to 
St. John’s to refit, determined to be certain of the enemy before he gave 
battle again. ..... When our flag was unfurled from its staff, in Tampico, dur- 
ing the Mexican war. an aged Spaniard was heard inveighing, with lugubrious 
earnestness, against the pertinacity with which that flag had pursued his for- 
tunes. In broken English he exclaimed :—‘“ I was de Spanish council in de 
Louisiane, when dat flag he was raise,and I go to Pensacola, but soon dat 
flag he was over me der. I live den in de Texes, but dat flag follow me dere. 
Says I, I go where dat flag never come. I come to Tampico, but here is dat 
flag again. I believe if I go to de devil, dat same flag will follow me dere.” 
And the old man wept as he turned away his eyes from that flag, which, like 
his evil genius, has haunted him through life,and was now mocking his 
heartfelt misery...... A gentleman set down to write a deed, and began, 
‘* Know one woman by these presents.”"—** You are wrong,” said a bystander, 
“jt should be, ‘ Know all men.’””—* Very well,” answered the other, “if one 
woman knows it, all men will soon know it, too.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Recoutections or tar Last Days or anp Brrox. By J. E. Trenaw- 

NEY. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 1558. pp. 304. 

A deeply interesting work. Every fact relating to the two poets is caught 
up with avidity, and here are many fresh anecdotes, unpublished letters of 
Byron and original descriptions. 1t is written in a bold, nervous style, char- 
acteristic of the author. 


New Mvsic.—Russell & Richardson, 291 Washington Street, have published 
the ** Breakfast Bell Polka,’ compored by P. 8. Gilmore, as performed b 
Gilmore's Salem Brass Band; * Air de Bretagne,’’ for the piano, by A. Croi- 
sez; ** L’ Etoile,” grande valre brilliante. by Auguste Mortier; another melody 
from * Leaves from my Album.” by John Freitag; ** Hungarian Mask Gai- 
lop,” by Carl Zerrahn ; and ** Old Norwich University Quickstep.” by E. Par- 
ker, dedicated to the Cadets of Norwich University, Vermont. Also, * Polka 
des Lanciers. par Maxime Alkan,” * Petit Morceau de Salon,” for the piano 
by A. Croisez, “Ossian Polka,” introducing Ossian E. Dodge's Melodies, and 
the ** Matadore Chorus,” from the Traviatia. 


Waventey Eprmon. Pevern or tux Peak. Boston: 
Ticknor, Fields & Co. 2 vols.. 12mo. 


With the appearance of two more volumes of the Household Edition of 
the Waverley. containing the romance of ‘ Peveril of the Peak,” we cannot 
but congratulate the publishers on the brilliant success of their undertaking. 
We know that it was rather as a labor of love, than with the hope of profit, 
that they resolved to present the American public with a perfect edition of 
Scott's novels ; that it has proved largely remunerative was, we believe, unex- 
pected to them—and it is a gratifying fact, as showing that the good taste of 
our people has not been drowned in the flood of trash which the press has 
poured forth since the days of the great and good Sir Walter. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

In France the sensation produced by the acquittal of Bernard, charged 
with being implicated in the Orsini tragedy, by a London jury, has not yet 
subsided. Some of the French journals have published inflammatory articles 
on the subject; but though they have been publicly discountenanced by the 
emperor, he is supposed privately to favor them. The truth is, that while 
wishing to foment the French hatred of England, he is not yet prepared to 
make an open rupture with the latter. The Siecle accuses the Univers of 
wishing to exasperate France against England, and asks if the honor of the 
French can be stained by the verdict of twelve jurymen. The Moniteur de- 
nies that France is increasing the effective force of its navy.—The Neapolitan 
government refuses to grant the demands of Sardinia based on the Cagliari 
affair.—It is denied that leave of absence to the Sardinian officers has been 
re-called.—At Turin the new laws relating to the press and the jury have 
been adopted by the chambers.—The Duke de Malakoff is still lionized and 
feted excessively in London. The Niagara has lately engaged in a trial trip, 
to test the machinery for paying out the Atlantic telegraph cable.—In India, 
Nana Sahib has given the English the slip. A heavy price is set upon his 
head. The kingdom of Oude is returning toa state of quiet. No civil au- 
thority has been yet established at Lucknow.—The Spanish government has 
announced, officially, that there was no reason to apprehend a war with the 
United States.—It is ramored that England has asked the court of Vienna to 
become the medium of a reconciliation between the court of St. James and 
the court of Naples. The old story of a visit to Canada by Queen Victoria 
has been revived. The Leviathan is to make several trips to this country be- 
fore commencing her regular service to Australia. 


France and England. . 
The best informed persons really think there is danger of war between 


France and England. War is rarely unpopular in France. After eighteen 
years reign, and notwithstanding the support of a powerful army, Louis 
Philippe and his system fell like a card-house before the popular breath, be- 
cause his eighteen years’ reign were eighteen years of peace. The people 
were weary of inaction—weary of commercial and manufacturing leisure. 
Certainly the citizen-king was no tyrant; and yet his pacific reign, before it 
cost him his crown, cost him eight attempts at assassination, from Fieschi's 
infernal machine to Lecomte’s musket-shot. Louis Napoleon is too well ac- 
quainted with the French character to be ignorant of these things, and if he 
cries *‘ havoc! let loose the dogs of war” against England, it will be to 
strengthen his power, which has been menaced by peace, and to regain his 
popularity, which his domestic policy has seriously damaged. 


Dr. Bernard’s Advocate. 

Mr. James, in addressing the English jury on behalf of his client, Bernard, 
used the following strong language in speaking of Louis Napoleon :—* Tell 
him that under every difficulty and danger your predecessors have secured 
the political liberties of the people. Tell him that the verdicts of English 
juries are founded on the eternal and immutable principles of justice. Tell 
him that, panoplied in that armor, no threat of armament or invasion can 
awe you. Tell him that, though 600,000 French bayonets glittered before 
you, though the roar of French cannon thundered in your ears, you will re- 
turn a verdict which your own breast and conscience will sanciify and ap- 
prove, careless whether that verdict pleases or displeases a foreign despot, or 
secures, or shakes and destroys forever the throne which a tyrant has built 
upon the ruins of the liberty of a once free and mighty people!” 


The Empress Eugenie. 
The Empress Eugenie is very fond of going to masquerade balls in a domi- 


no, mystifying various people. It is etiquette not to know her, though the 
mystification is very transparent. The other evening she assailed a young 
Spanish duke. and, in allusion to a visit from London to him of a very disa- 
greeable person, said, ‘* That was a nice little projectile (bomba) that came to 
you from London the other day.’’—“ On the contrary,” replied the Spaniard, 
off his guard, ‘* you are the party that they send projectiles to from London.” 
Several persons were near at the time, and they all stood aghast, as only 
court flunkies can be aghast, at this breaeh of decorum. 

Trotting at Paris. 

A new trotting-course is to be established in Paris. It will be under the 
patronage of M. Mocquart, the emperor's private secretary. M. Mocquart, 
though on the shady side of fifty, is a most active and industrious character, 
All the morning he works at his post, which you may suppose is no sinecure; 
every fine afternoon he drives a trotter in the wood, and during the evening 
he amuses himself with writing plays, though they do not appear under his 
name. 

The Rajah of Sarawak. 

The citizens of Manchester have given a banquet to Sir James Brooke, the 
rajah of Sarawak, the incentive being the development of a trade with China 
by way of Borneo. Sir James Brooke, ina lengthy speech, called upon the 
government to assume the sovereignty he had obtained over the northwest 
coast of Borneo, and the London Times endorses his views. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

The enlistment of Kaffirs for service in India was progressing slowly. Con- 
flicts between natives had again commenced. Late dates from the West 
Coast of Africa report that Dr. Livingstone had left Sierra Leone for the Cape 
of Good Hope. The coast trade was dull, and the natives holdfpg out for 
higher prices. 

St. Helena. 

M. Gautier de Rougemont has gone to St. Helena, in the capacity of guar- 
dian of the tomb of Napoleon I. The French government proposes to erect a 
magnificent monument on the spot where the first French emperor was 
buried, and to put the house where he lived in complete repair. 


Queen Victoria. 

Queen Victoria has been reviewing 15,000 troops at the camp at Aldershott. 
The little queen rode down the line on her favorite charger, which she man- 
ages very gracefully, and wore a scarlet jacket faced with gold, and a gene- 
ral’s plume in her jaunty hat. 

Distress at Canton. 

The distress in and around Canton among the poorer class of Chinamen is 
shocking—many of them are dying of hunger. The chaplain of the English 
army has made an appeal to the army and others in their behalf. 


Denmark. 

The semi-official journal of Copenhagen announces that if the German Diet 
does not accept the last proposition of the Danish cabinet, Denmark will not 
make further concessions in’ the question of the duchies. 


The French Navy. ; 
An imperial return asserts that next year France will have fifteen iron 


paddle and screw steamers, independent of sailing-ships fitted with screws, 
and gun-boats, steam transports and floating batteries. 
Turkey. 

Trieste advices state that the Porte has censured the Viceroy of Egypt, for 
giving his authority for the canal across the Isthmus of Suez, and command- 
ing him not to support the scheme. . 

China. 

The imperial government has thrown Yeh overboard, and appointed & 

successor. 
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Easttr Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured. for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Melange. 


The New York Evening Post says that the production lately 
published as Orsini’s concluding letter to Louis Napoleon bears 
internal marks of having been written by the man to whom it: was 
directed. If this be true, it is one of the dirtiest things Louis. Na- 
poleon has yet done.—— The majesty of the law must be kept 
intact! Yesterday the handle of an old bucket came off, and hit 
the head of a passer-by, yet no attempts have been made to arrest 
it, nor has the offender even been held to bail! It is said the cul- 
prit has been troubled with the hoop-ing cough, and thereby would 
waive atrial. We repeat that the majesty of the law must be 
upheld. The growth of grace is like the polishing of metals. 
There is first an opaque surface ; by-and-by you see a spark dart- 
ing out, then a strong light, till at length it sends back a perfeet 
image of the sun that shines upon it. “This must be a very 
inconvenient town to live in,” said a cockney to an inhabitant of 
Ryde, “for I understand you have to get all your milk from 
Cowes.” —“ Not so bad as London,” replied the Isle of Wight wag, 
“for they tell me you get all your milk from Wells!” Pat 
says that “‘ nothing can be aisier than to repale the union of the 
united kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. It is only neces- 
sary,” says he, “to transpose two letters, and they will become 
untied kingdoms at once !”” —— One great secret of domestic en- 
joyment has been too much overlooked—that of bringing our 
wants down to our circumstances, instead of toiling to bring our 
circumstances up to our wants. Secret! Well, it is; for few 
know it, and fewer still practise it. The ballot-box of political 
economy is located on the hearth.——— Why is the Ohio River 
like an unfortunate drunkard? Because it takes so much Monon- 
gahela, that it passes along Wheeling, receives Licking at Cincin- 
nati, and Falls at Louisville. —— A young lady asked a clerk in 


a dry goods store, in St. Louis, if he had “any subdued mouse 
color silk.”—“ No,” he replied, ‘but we have some enraged rat 
color.” Benton’s “ Thirty Years’ View” is said to have al- 
ready attained the sale of seventy thousand volumes! «Til 
be-hanged if I patronize that line!” said a traveller to a steam- 
boat-runner. “Then, sir,” replied the runner, “patronize some 
other line, and be hanged !”” —— We were asked, lately, why a sea 
voyage to California was like a toper’s second forenoon glass ?— 
and we said, because it was doubling the horn! —— “It’s very 
well,” says Mrs. Dobbs, “for the moral papers to keep saying, 
don’t get in a passion; for my part, when the nasty creature, Mr 
D., goes to bed with his boots on, I kind o’ bile over.’””>—— Hus- 
band and wife should run together on an equality ; it is dangerous 


_for either to take the lead. The most difficult driving is that of a 


tandem. —— What animal would you like to be on a very cold 
day? A little otter. Some genius, to us unknown, has perpe- 
trated the following :—‘ Courting is an irregular transitive verb, 
indicative mood, present tense, third person, singular number, and 
agrees with all the young girls in town—don’t it?” How 
many eggs cgn a Frenchman eat? Only one, because one egg is 
un euf! (enough.) Some light has lately been thrown upon 
the question “ Where does the uncurrent money go?” A man 


has been arrested at Chicago, having in his possession uncurrent 
bank-notes, representing over $100,000, which he said he had pur- 
chased of a Boston broker at ten cents on the dollar, with the 
avowed purpose of selling it at a large advance to Santa Fe traders, 
who would, in turn, realize still further by selling it to the “ Greas- 
ers,” in New Mexico. —— In Longmeadow, Mass., lately, Henry 
Coomes, a lad of fifteen, was at the house of a neighbor named 
Converse; a sonof the latter took up a gun, and supposing it to 
be unloaded, pointed it towards his companion, when an explo- 
sion occurred, causing the death of young Coomes. The gun was 
loaded with buckshot, and the whole charge penetrated Coomes’s 
bowels, boring a hole entirely through the body. 


Wortn tinkine or.—Many of our readers and subscribers 
have quite a collection of magazines, sheet music, pamphlets, and 
the like, lying about their rooms in most unavailable form. Now 
to double their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments, you have 
only to place them together, send to our office by express, or hand 
them in personally, and they will be bound up in any desired 
style, at the lowest rates, and returned to you in one week. A 
valuable collection of books is accumulated in a little while by 
this means, at an extremely trifling cost. 


LaMARTINE.—We sec that the project of raising a fund to pay 
our friend Lamartine’s debts, which amount to $3,750,900, has 
failed, the subscriptions being few and far between. Napoleon 
subscribed $2000, and Lord Normandy sent $200 from Florence. 
Some of Lord N.’s English creditors are not very well satisfied 
with this display of liberality. 


Pripe or AncestrY.—There was much sound truth in the 
speech of a country lad to an idler, who boasted his descent from 
an ancient family. “So much the worse for you,” said the peasant ; 
“as we ploughmien say—the older the seed, the worse the crop.” 


OG~ The movement of Jackman & Merrill, fashionable cloth- 
iers, 30 Dock Square, in putting down prices for a suit of clothes, 
has caused a panic among the dealers, and drawn to them tho 
cream of the trade in New England. 


apsive Gatherings. 


Mr. Barnes of Wilson, N. C., has obtained a patent for a one- 
triggered double-barrelled gun, and has been offered $15,000 for 
the patent right. 


The Hon. Rufas Choate will address the Alumni, and the Rev. 
Dr. Cheever the Theological Society of Dartmouth at the com- 
mencement in August next. 

Teresa Esmonde, the authoress and. lecturer, is “ pitching into,” 
Dr. Charles Mackay, for the indifference that gentleman has 
shown in his lectures in the recognition of the merits of the Irish 
poets. 

The California: papers tell ofa Mr. Leith, who in a single year 
has taken $10,000 clear profits out of the Nevada diggings, and 
is now coming home to the United States to enjoy it. Such cases 
are rare in California now-a-days. 

The obituary of a late London paper contained the following : 
“ Died on the 5th of April, at Lymington, Hants, aged 82, Mrs. 
Mara mee last surviving representative in England of that fam- 
ily—joint founders with Wm. Penn of the republic of the United 
States.” 

A Portuguese girl, fourteen years of age, fell overboard from a 
ship in the harbor of Havana a short time since, and before she 
could be rescued, a shark bit her body in two ; and throwing up 
her arms with a terrible shriek, she sank beneath the blood-stained 
waters, 


The population of some of the principal cities of Ohio is as 
follows: Cincinnati 200,000; Cleveland 60,000; Columbus 
25,000; Dayton 16,000; Toledo 14,000; Zanesville 12,000 ; Stu- 
benville 10,000; Chillicothe 10,000; Sandusky 10,000; Spring- 
field 8000. No other city has more than 5000. 

A short time since, as Mr. William C. Reed was repairing the 
road at Squantum, near Squam Rock, he dug up a very large In- 
dian skeleton. The body had been buried in a sitting posture, 
facing the rising sun. ith the skeleton was found an iron tom- 
ahawk and some utensils of stone and clay. 


Some thirty thousand volumes of books, many of them valu- 
able and expensive works, have recently been discovered in the 
vaults under the Capitol at Washington, the boxes in which they 
were packed being buried under heaps of coal and ashes. Many 
of them have been ruined by the rats and coal ashes together. 

The whiskey war at Maquoketta, Iowa, has become serious, 
and the whiskey party, indignant at the summary suppression of 
the traffic by the temperance men, threaten to burn the city. The 
Germans have released several of their countrymen from jail, 
where they were held for: selling liquor illegally, and the mayor 
has enrolled a special force of 200 police. 

The Detroit Free Press states that the bones and clothes of a 
man which were found in the woods sixteen miles from that city, 
a short time since, have been ascertained to be the remains of John 
Hickey, a railroad conductor, who was murdered and robbed of a 
large sum of money in August last, and the police are on the track 
of the man who probably murdered him. 

A man who does not take the papers walked into the Citizens’ 
Bank, Cincinnati, lately, for the purpose of obtaining a sum of 
money which he had deposited there several years ago. Imagine 
his feelings on learning that the bank had failed six months ago ! 
He had not even heard of the extraordinary financial panic which 
recently swept over the country. 

Capital punishment is not inflicted in Wisconsin, and a move- 
ment to reinstate it has called forth in the Milwaukee Wisconsin, 
an article arguing in favor of the present and milder mode of pun- 
ishment by imprisonment. The writer insists that the crime of 
murder has not increased since the abolition of the gallows, and 
challenges the proof to the contrary. 


Col. Arago, brother of the late famed astronomer, who has 
been thirty years in the Megjcan service, has been conveyed to 
Vera Cruz a prisoner, and thrown into San Juan de Ulloa. His 
offence has been that he was detected in treaty with Echeagaray, 
in the interests of Zuloga, to deliver over the castle of Penote, of 


which he (Arago) has been the governor for many years. 


The New York Herald gives the following sums as the amount 
received per year by the several army officers named : Gen. Scott, 
$18,292; Gen. Wool, $88,54; Gen. Persifer F. Smith, $8189; 
Adjt. Gen. Cooper, $5093 ; Maj. McDowell, $4020 ; Col. Totten, 
$4648 ; Gen. Harney, $5031 ; Cal. May, $3519 ; and says the gen- 
eral average of receipts is, colonels, $4800 ; lieut. colonels, $4000; 
majors, $3000 ; captains, $2500 ; lieutenants, 2000. 

Mr. Rarey, the horse tamer, has just achieved a great success 
in England. Lord Dorchester has a stallion, called “ Cruizer,” 
said to be the most vicious beast in existence, and too dangerous 
for man to approach. He was always kept muzzled. Mr. Rarey 
has not only subdued him, but brought him a distance behind a 
dog-cart, as docile as a donkey. This is considered a test which 
nothing can surpass. 


A Mr. Stewart of Parker county, Indiana, is the victim of a 
very strange delusion, caused by excitement in religious matters. 
He conceived the idea that the Scripture required him to sacrifice 
his right hand and other members of his body, under pain of eter- 
nal punishment. He took an axe and proceeded to chop off his 
arm, striking tive blows before accomplishing his object. The 
wound was dressed, and Mr. S. will probably survive the fanatical 
amputation. 


A few days ago one of the visitors of the Provident Associa- 
tion at the West End, in Boston, was applied to, says the Travel- 
ler, to assist a man found in abject poverty in a miserable garret, 
without food or decent clothing. Food was provided for him and 
a change of clothing, by the benevolent visitor. Only a few years 
ago this same man was a New York merchant, with at least 
$100,000, living in a splendid residence, and riding in a princely 
carriage. 

A Mr. Baker of Canisteo, N. Y., on pulling up a pine stump, 
lately, found beneath it a human skeleton, or rather the remains 
of one, consisting of the skull, part of the spinal process, the prin- 
cipal bones of the legs and arms, and a number of teeth. The 
tree must have been at least three hundred years old. The body 
had lain face downward, and the roots had grown around the 
skull, forming a perfect mould, showing that the mammoth pine 
had grown since it was placed there. A quantity of charcoal was 
also found beneath the stump. . 


Michigan is great on fish. Her fisheries extend from Lake 
Erie to Lake Superior, and immense quantities of white fish, 
Mackinaw trout and herring, are captured every season. A late 
number of the Detroit Advertiser estimates that the annual catch 
of fish upon Lakes Erie, Huron, Michigan and Superior, and the 
rivers and bays tributary, is between 80,000 and 100,000 barrels, 
and estimating the price realized to the producer at $8 per barrel, 
and the snug sum of $640,000 is paid annually to the fishermen. 
The catch of white fish in the Detroit River alone, is about 
7000 barrels annually. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... They that drive away time spur a free horse.—Jason. 
.... The most miserable pettifogging in the world is that of a 
man in the court of his own conscience.—Beecher. 
..+. Speak of people’s virtues, conceal their infirmities ; if you 
can say no good, speak no ill of them.—Mason. 
.-.. Great powers and natural gifts do not bring privileges to 
their possessor, so much as they bring duties.—Beecher. 
---. Aconccit of knowledge is the greatest enemy of know- 
ledge, and the greatest argument of ignorance.—Mason. 

.-+. Nothing is farther than earth from heaven; nothing is 
nearer than heaven to earth.—Hare. 

..+. No one except God cares for more than a small particle 
of the universe.— Guesses at Truth. 

+++. There are two temples of God ; the one the universe, the 
other the rational soul.—Dr. Henry More. 


.++. It is one main point of happiness that he that is happy 
doth know and judge himself to be so. The knowledge and con- 
sideration of it is the fruition of it.—Coleridge. 

.... There are many troubles which you cannot cure by the 
Bible and the hymn-book, but which you can cure by a good per- 
spiration and a breath of fresh air.—Beecher. 

«++. There is this difference between hatred and pity : pity is 
a thing often avowed, seldom felt; hatred is a thing often felt, 
seldom avowed.—Lacon. 


.... Cruel men are the greatest lovers of mercy, avaricious 
men of gencrosity, and proud men of humility ; that is to say, in 
others, not in themselves.— Colton. 

.... He that will often put cternity and the world before him, 
and who will dare to look steadfastly at both of them, will find 
that as he contemplates them, the former will grow greater and the 
latter less.— Lacon. 


.++. Were we to strip our sufferings of all the aggravations 
which our —— imaginations heap upon them, of all that our 
impatience and wilfulness embitters in them, of all that a morbid 
craving for sympathy induces us to display to others, they would 
shrink to less than half their bulk ; and what remained would be 
comparatively easy to support.— Guesses at Truth. 


Soker’s Wudget. 


The man who “ saw the joke,” it is said, used a spy-glass. 
_ What light could not possibly be seen in a dark room? An 
Israelite. 

When is an author most like a puppy? When he carries his 
tale with him. 

A paper out West has for its motto, “Good will to all men 
who pay promptly ; devoted to news, fun and making money.” 

What is the difference between the Emperor of Russia and a 
certain breakfast utensil? One is a despot and the other isa 
tea-pot. 

Washing shirts, says an exchange paper, wears them out. 
When they get dirty, rub them over with chalk. ‘“ Economy is 
wealth.” 


A house-painter painted a door so exactly in imitation of oak 
that last year it put forth a quantity of leaves, and grew an excel- 
lent crop of acorns. 

Hibernian, when knocked down, exclaimed, “Do you strike a 
man when he is down?” ‘“O, no,” said his antagonist. “‘ Then, 
faith, and I'll lay here,” replied Pat. 


“Sambo, you black tief, Sambo, why you betray dat secret I 
told you de oder day?” “I betray de secret? I scorns de ’pu- 
— a found I couldn’t keep um, so I told um to somebody 

at could !”” 


“Why did you not pocket some of those pears ?” said one boy 
to another; “nobody was there to see you.” “ Yes there was, I 
was there to see myself, and I don’t ever want to see myself do a 
mean thing.” 

“My dear,” said a smiling spouse to her other half, “I’m _ go- 
ing a shopping to-day, and want a little change.” ‘‘ Pooh!” re- 
sponded the savage, “‘ that would be no change at all; you goa 
shopping every day.” 

Mr. P.’s little daughter came running to her aunt one day, say- 
ing, ‘ Aunt Kate, little Mattie has swallowed a button!” See- 
ing her terror, her aunt calmly replied, “ Well, what good will 
that do her?” Said the child very seriously, ‘‘ Not any good, as 
1 can see, unless she swallows a button hole !’”’ 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years 0 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b hold word” from 
Maiue to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in towm and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor fo every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the tamily circle. 

07 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. Ye 

(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

(>> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vuigar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

0 Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

(7 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

0(™ Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

0 It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one $200 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [> Sample copies sent when desired. 
{>> One copy of Tux Fag or our Union, and one copy of Batiou’s Picro- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 650 a year. 
LLOU 


Published every Saturday, by M.M. BA s 
. No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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